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A VISION OF THE FUTURE. 


ORE minds are now turned towards the future than at any 
time within living memory. When the war will end we know not, 
How it will end—in the destruction of Hitler and Hitlerism— 
ve have known since it began. Meanwhile we have turned our backs on 
he past because we have conquered fear. We hardly cast a lingering 
br a wistful look on the uneasy and fear-filled life, misnamed ‘‘ peace,” 
hat we lived during the interval between two world wars. We know 
hat upon us more than upon any other people falls the burden of 
responsibility for constructive thought on the things that must be. 
sreat though the help of the United States has been and is, and revo- 
\ jutionary in its international implications as the Lease-Lend Act 
hould prove to be, we alone among the Greater Powers fought the fight 
for freedom in the decisive year from June 1940 to June 1941, and it is 
to us that the world will look for wise leadership in the march of 
rivilised mankind towards freedom in peace. 

| In saying this I do not belittle the immense gallantry of Russian 
resistance to the German onslaught or overlook the influence upon 
many peoples which Russian ideas may exert. I urge only the qualifica- 
rions for leadership that arise from our national history as an expression 
of our character as a people. None other of the major nations of Europe 
as found in the same degree as we how to combine the supremacy of 
law with ordered liberty, and how, within the framework of this liberty, 
to secure spontaneous unity in moments of stress and peril. Something 
Xf this achievement we owe to our insular position which long gave us a 
sense of safety from foreign invasion, and left us a wide margin for trial 
and error in political experiment. Our borders were the coasts beyond 
the sea. We had no land frontier to defend in Europe, no point at which _ 
a superior military power might break through and overrun our land. ~ 
hus we escaped the danger of militarism. And since we did not look 
pon our sea power as an aggressive force, our Navy was not a school of 
“navalism.” We could practise tolerance, and cultivate a spirit of 
elativity and compromise, in thought and deed. Thus, in Kipling’s 
words, we gained— 


Leave to live by no man’s leave, underneath the Law. 


Now we realise that this is not enough, that we cannot live in 
freedom by or for ourselves alone. This truth began to dawn upon us 
at the end of the last war. We said, and meant, that it was “‘ a war to 
end war,’ and we vaguely grasped the principle that the prevention of 
future war must be a co-operative undertaking in which we and others 
should have to share. Hence our membership of the League of Nations. 
What we did not grasp was that we should fail to prevent war if we 
construed “‘ keeping the peace ”’ as mainly a negative task. We had no 

sitive conception of peace as a constructive, dynamic, risky and 
.. attractive adventure. We left all the attractive aspects of 
war, all its age-long appeal to the vigorous instincts of men, to be 
exploited by impenitent militarists and nascent gangsters. 
_ Nor was this strange. We had never thought of peace save as non- 
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war. From time immemorial men and nations had thought of war, 
devoted to the study of it their best brains, and to the waging of it th 
firmest wills. War had determined the very framework of humai 
society. It was looked upon as a legitimate undertaking, giving to non 
belligerents lawful ‘“‘ neutral rights.” Some poets and a few philosopher: 
might extol the blessings of peace. Some Governments, including ai 
times our own, did believe that the surest way to get peace would be 
not to prepare for war. But Hohenzollern Germany prepared for wai 
and waged it. We denounced her behaviour as criminal and her metho 
as barbarous because they flouted the “ laws of war.’ Yet at the close 

of ‘‘a war to end war’ we were not ready to wage peace, because weé 
had never given to peace the thousandth part of the thought we ha¢ 
given to war. We did not even see that if war was to be outlawed as 
criminal, outlawry must carry with it revolutionary implications in the 
international sphere, and that neutral rights in particular must ceas 
to exist. 

This was the more remarkable because law and order in our o 
country, and the individual freedom which they protected, wer 
founded on our ancient Common Law which forbids us to be neutra 
between the law and law-breakers. In this Common Law we have ai 
once the secret of social non-war, or ‘“‘ the King’s peace,” and of social 
peace inasmuch as social peace postulates not only repressive action 
against wrongdoers but constructive effort to overcome evils potentially 
destructive of the common peace. Since the present war began man} 
strangers, Poles and Czechoslovaks, Free French and others, have com 
to live among us. Some have learned to admire and not a few to wonder 
at our ways. All have found them puzzling and have sought the w 
and wherefore of them. They have felt that here was something wo 
looking into, something elusive yet real, something that might be 
adaptable to the lives of their own countries. Nor have strangers from 
continental Europe alone been impressed. Visitors from the Unite¢ 
States, and the United States itself, have sung our praises. For the 
first time in the chequered story of Anglo-American relations distrust 
and suspicion of British motives have almost ceased to affect the 
political outlook of the North American Republic. This is a portent ol 
high significance and, I believe, of happy augury. 

Rash though the assumption may appear to be, I am also inclined 
look upon our fighting alliance with Soviet Russia as an event little less 
significant than our closer intimacy with the United States. As Mr 
Anthony Eden has said, we have to set up (in consultation with out 
Allies and the United States) a “ truly new order” in Europe and to 
some extent in the world. The chance of setting up any lasting “ new 
order” in a spirit of open or latent animosity to Soviet Russia would 
have been meagre. Her institutions and ideas are not ours, nor are we 
likely to adopt them. Yet without the co-operation of Russia the chief 
of our problems—that of transforming Germany into a trustwort 
factor in a Europe and a world organised for creative peace—would bt 
hard indeed to solve. It will be hard enough in any case. But give 
reciprocity of good will and a spirit of fair play between Britain an 
Russia, together with a habit of trustful collaboration with the United 

States, the work of saving Europe from the scourge of militarism and 
_ of making something better than a negative peace should not be beyond 
our political and moral strength. 

Well do I know that the war is not yet won, that the grimmest phases 
of it may still lie before us, that we may have to face attack more 
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‘levastating than we withstood last year, and that we should bend our 
“)mergies in the first place to firm defence and to victorious offence in 
‘he second. But shall we defend ourselves less doughtily or discomfit 
he enemy less thoroughly if we think betimes of what victory over the 
orces of evil should mean, and how peace should be fashioned when the 
‘oe has been vanquished ? I believe, on the contrary, that we shall fight 
»>etter if we know broadly what we are fighting to achieve ; and Iam 
“sure that we must avoid a danger which we were not ready to meet in 
‘the autumn of 1918, the danger of being thrown off our balance by a 
‘ sadden collapse of the enemy. 

' One example among many will suffice. In the late summer of 1918 
“we were still preparing for another winter in the trenches and were 
“‘hinking that we, with our Allies and Associates, might win the war in 


)Wilson’s “ Fourteen Points”? as an exercise in academic idealism— 
simtil Germany turned them overnight into practical propositions by 
‘nvoking them as the basis for an armistice. So little had we considered 
President Wilson’s Second “‘ Point ’’ on “ the freedom of the seas ” that 
"2 serious quarrel with the United States was only averted in October 
“ro18 by reserving that contentious subject for the Paris Peace Con- 
“ference. And if “ the freedom of the seas’ did not cause a shattering 
‘»xplosion at the Peace Conference it was because President Wilson 
igradually perceived a truth which neither he nor the British Govern- 
‘ment had thought of—the truth that in an effective League of Nations 
there could be no more room than there is in English Common Law for 
neutrality between the law and law-breakers, and consequently no 
‘neutral rights for seaborne trade and no “ freedom of the seas ”’ in the 
‘traditional American sense of the term. It would be lamentable were 
‘any similar lack of forethought to jeopardise concord among the forces 
‘of freedom when Hitler and Nazi Germany shall be no more. 

| In effect it dawned upon President Wilson—twenty years before Mr, 
| Litvinoff comed the phrase at Geneva—that “ peace is indivisible.” 
Lacking his vision his country spurned it and went back to neutrality 
and “‘ the freedom of the seas.’’ Now President Roosevelt has given 
another and a more hopeful turn to an ancient controversy. He has 
‘explained that in standing with or behind Great Britain against Nazi 
‘Germany in the Battle of the Atlantic the United States is defending 
'‘ the freedom of the seas’ against lawless aggression. Thus he took 
‘another prudent step towards a conclusion which he had already 
»adumbrated in his Chicago speech on October 5th, 1937. Of that speech 
the underlying purpose was to tell the American people that neutrality 
and peace are incompatible, and that insistence on national sovereignty, 
‘im the form of claiming neutral rights, when the crime of war is being 
‘committed is tantamount to a bestowal of aid and comfort upon 
jaggressors. 

True though it be that the Neutrality Act is still law in the United 
States, it has been to all intents and purposes superseded by the Lease- 
|Lend Act, a measure which I think the greatest stroke of political genius 
that has been seen since this war began. Without infringing the 


ce 


Neutrality Act, this measure has made the United States a “‘ non- 


|belligerent ’’ ally of Hitler’s foes. It has done more. By “ cutting out 
the financial nonsense’ the Lease-Lend Act has opened a new era in 
international relations and has set up a precedent of which the value 
{will be more fully understood when the time comes to establish a 
| truly new order ” in Europe and the world. 
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How Anglo-American relations may evolve we cannot precisely 
foresee. In Great Britain we certainly need to avoid the error 0} 
imagining that any Government of the United States can pledge it! 
country to follow courses of which public opinion and the Washingto 
Senate might not approve. Americans are not a slightly differen 
sort of Britons. They are a foreign English-speaking nation. ing 
institutions and their outlook differ from ours. Feeling against “ en’ 
tanglements ”’ is still strong. It might, in given circumstances, ee 
become irresistible. Hence the wisdom of Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
phrases when he said of Anglo-American co-operation ‘“ Let it roll,’ 
and when he foresaw that British and American affairs are going to be 
“a good deal mixed up together.’’ The United States will find its owr 
way to help in setting up a “‘ truly new order ”’ if we play our part in 
thought and in deed. 

We have not yet understood how decisive our part will be. It is not 
enough, and it may be dangerously foolish, to talk of an “‘ Anglo-Saxon” 
union that would lay down the law for the rest of the world. Rather d 
we need full consultation and co-operation between the United States, 
the British Commonwealth and our European Allies, including Soviet 
Russia. In any circumstances the burden of working out and helping 
to set up a “‘ truly new order ”’ must fall mainly on this country, which 
lies nearer than the United States to Europe and has fuller experience 
of international responsibilities. And as regards Europe at any rate 
we shall find ourselves in a position substantially different from that 
which we held at the end of the last war. Then we had to reckon both 
with President Wilson and with France, and our policy wavered between 
a desire not to displease the President and a wish to curb what we 
imagined to be the anti-German bias and the vindictive militarism of 
the French. Just as British policy had wisely tempered the wind of 
adversity to France after the overthrow of Napoleon, so our statesmen 
thought it would be wise to treat defeated Germany less harshly than 
the French were inclined to do. We forgot the strength of the German 
militarist tradition and the consistency of pan-German aims for the 
mastery of the world. French views may have been narrower than ours. 
French feelings were certainly stronger; but then the French knew 
the Germans better. So, for some years after the peace of Versailles, 
British policy was substantially pro-German and anti-French. It would 
be interesting to inquire in what degree that policy drove France into 
the blunder of occupying the Ruhr, how far it facilitated German 
rearmament, and whether it did not foster in many French minds the 
. growth of a spirit which we find to-day in the Men of Vichy. But of 
more immediate importance is the fact that at the end of this war we 
shall have no French militarism—hypothetical or real—to react against, 
no France comparable to the France of Poincaré or even of Clémenceau, 
and only a number of impoverished, half-starved and plundered Allied 
countries to share with us the work of regenerating Europe. 

Unless we make up our minds beforehand how we propose to set 
about this work we may find ourselves at a serious disadvantage. We 
shall not come out of the war unscathed. Asa people we bear our scars 
proudly, and mean to “ finish the job.”” We stand up to the strain un- 
flinchingly. Yet-the strain is there; and the end of the fighting 
- certainly bring a slackening of tension and attention. Taxes that are 
now borne without grumbling may seem intolerably burdensom 
Millions of men will be eager togo back to civil life. A cry for all-roun 
disarmament may accompany partial demobilisation. In our present 
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ME scctation of a “ truly new order’ and a better world we are apt to 
‘"yverlook Mr. A. P. Herbert’s warning that “‘ worlds are not improved 
, ay war,” and that 
: You don’t expect a double yield 

Of barley from a battlefield. 


“h «Phe air will be full of plans and “ planning.” In fact the hardest part 
aij)f the war may prove to be less the struggle itself than the months and 
P years immediately following it. 
; Upon one thing we are all resolved. This time we have to win both 
the war and the peace. How the peace was lost last time many are not 
wtlear in their minds. Some—ignoring Hitler’s pregnant and sincere 
itonfession to an American journalist, Mr. Edward Deuss: “‘ It is not 
the Versailles Treaty that matters, it is the Battle of the Marne ’’—still 
believe that slightly more “ generous” treatment of the Weimar 
i)‘ Republic ’’ would have rendered the German people immune from 
ii) Hitlerism. I have seen a written statement by a prominent member of 
sthe Labour Party (who ought to know better) to the effect that the 
idjverwhelming majority of the German people did not desire any 
ig|"e¢armament but only the reduction of other people’s armaments and a 
i) levelopment of peaceful collaboration between Germany and her 
 2eighbours for their common good. This is misleading fudge which can 
(only darken counsel. I speak from experience of German opinion in 
wjsermany at the moment when “ Locarno” was supposed to have 
| proved the German “ will to peace,” and I found among the effective 
eaders of Germany a state of mind that only awaited the shaping hand 
of a Hitler. And whatever the German “‘ people ’’ may or may not have 
i lesired, it was as clay in the hands of the Reichswehr potters who were 
ven then rearming Germany as fully as they dared and were acting 
ais Thomas Mann predicted in 1915 when he wrote: 


German militarism is the manifestation of German morality. After a 
German defeat, German, “ militarism ’’ would leave Europe no rest until 
Germany had reconquered her old position. . . . The militarism inherent 
in the German soul, its ethical conservatism, its soldier-like morality— 
# an element of demonism and heroism, this it is which refuses to recog- 
._ nise the civilian spirit as a final ideal of mankind. 


; What, then, is to be done with Germany? No question is harder to 
“imswer, and none is more urgent. Mr. Anthony Eden, Mr. Winston 
iq Churchill and President Roosevelt have answered one part of it 

“hegatively. They have declared that we will not negotiate with 

' Hitlerite Germany on any subject in any circumstances at any time, 
“and that a Hitler-dominated world cannot be tolerated. So far, so good. 
\[f these declarations mean anything, and they certainly interpret the 
‘eelings of this country and its Allies no less than the predominant 
/‘eeling in the United States, there will be an end to the Third Reich. 
But a further question arises : Ought peace to be made with a Fourth 
) Reich or with any German Reich at all? The First Reich, the ‘‘ Holy 
Roman Empire of German Nationality,’ was neither holy nor Roman 
aor altogether German. The Second Reich was the bane of Europe. 
[he Third Reich has been worse. Some clear-headed Germans think 
the ““ Reich Myth” the main source of the German evil. They believe 
t should be replaced by a German Staatenbund, or confederation, under 
tonditions that will safeguard the German people and the rest of 
Europe against a revival of German militarist savagery. I do not care 
0 dogmatise on these matters or to answer off hand the questions they 
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raise. Nor, beyond suggesting that the Allied Governments should not: 
allow the Nazis or the Reichswehr to saddle any representatives of a 
future German State or States with the odium of capitulation, but 
should be compelled to bear the odium themselves, do I pretend to. 
know what procedure should be followed. Mr. Eden has rightly said’ 
that it can be no part of our policy to have a famished and destitute 
Germany in the centre of Europe. Though our first duty will clearly’ 
be to the Allied peoples, the German people must not again be starved 
as they were by the maintenance of the blockade after the armistice of 
November 11th, 1918. Since Germany was not then occupied by the | 
Allied forces, the withholding of food supplies was thought to be a) 
precaution against a renewal of hostilities. This time any such pre- 
caution should be rendered superfluous. 

Whatever measures may be taken to render it superfluous—and they | 
will have to be thorough—the greater problem of re-educating the 
German people to a sense of historical and political truth, even about | 
themselves, will hardly be touched. A second failure of their militarism 
may not convince them that militarism does not pay. Never can a 
people have been lied to so persistently and comprehensively as the: 
Germans have been. Poisonous doctrines have been instilled into their | 
minds for more than a century. So heavy a task as the provision of | 
effective antidotes can only be undertaken by enlightened Germans : 
themselves, and it cannot be discharged in less than a generation. What | 
is to happen in the meantime ? Can the Germans be taught to believe 
not merely that butter is better than guns, but that peace is a finer, 
more virile thing than war ; that the furor teutonicus, far from being a | 
noble ecstasy, is a throw-back to primitive barbarism ; and that if 
Deutschtum is to inspire other peoples with aught save loathing it must. 
come to mean a German contribution to thought and action for the, 
welfare of mankind, for civilisation as distinguished from and opposed 
to Kultur? To this question a wholly negative answer would pre-judge 
an issue that remains to be determined by the vision which Britain, 
her Allies and the United States may be able to see if they project their 
minds constructively into the future. 

For the past twenty-five years I have thought constantly of peace. 
At first, like many others, I felt its most urgent aspect to be the pre- 
vention of war. Not before 1928 or thereabouts did I perceive that the 
maintenance of unlimited national sovereignty, in the form of neu- 
trality, was incompatible even with a negative conception of peace as” 
. hon-war. When the Briand-Kellogg Pact for the renunciation of war 
had been signed, it dawned upon me that its signatories would have | 
renounced nothing at all unless they also renounced their sovereign 
right to be neutral towards a warmaker, and recognised that the only 
lawful function of armaments is a police function. Then I saw that this 
was only half the battle, that even in a hypothetically warless world the 
ideal of a fat, riskless existence would never warm the cockles of men’s” 
hearts or rival in potency the appeal of the old war gods. A higher ideal | 
was needed. I saw it in the principles of the Boy Scout and Girl Guide 
movements, in the precept that “service is the rent we pay for our 
room on earth,” and in the dream that, one day, youths and maidens, 
men and women of all humane nations might band themselves together | 
to form an International Peace Force, not a Police Force, whose 
members would be willing to run great risks, even to the sacrifice of 
their lives, to bring help wherever help might be needed, and to estab- 
lish a new, daring, creative chivalry of peace. To-day, amid the stress, 
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[Bangnter and devastation of war, I still dream this dream. The principle 
‘of the Lease-Lend Act gives it body and consistency. The conditions 
‘that will prevail on the morrow of strife will render its fulfilment 
imperative. 
I do not wish to be misunderstood. Something in the nature of an 
| overriding International Police Force, under international control, will 
‘be indispensable when this war is over. It may be modelled on the 
present constitution of the Royal Air Force, with its Polish, Czecho- 
slovak, Free French and other national formations within a compre- 
hensive framework. We shall also need international organisation and 
‘control of many aspects of economics and finance, industry and com- 
munications, and access to raw materials. In some directions restrictive 
or repressive measures may be required. Privileges may have to be 
‘withheld from the unworthy until they prove themselves worthy. Yet 
my vision of the future is coloured by belief that the world cannot be 
lastingly improved by restraints alone, and that the ideal Peace Force 
must be so constituted that all peoples will be eager to join it for the 
honour and glory of human service. I have said that the American 
| Lease-Lend Act is a revolutionary stroke of political genius. Free from 
belittling conditions it put the wealth and the material resources of the 
| United States at the service of nations fighting for freedom. It made 
helpfulness in support of noble endeavour a new international law. 
Only through the extension of the spirit of this law to Europe and to the 
_ world can I see an opening into a better future, a future in which even 
‘the Germans may share when they have cast out the demon of mili- 
tarism and have learned that the will and the power to do right are 
the only abiding sources of might. Without some such ideal as this to 
_ throw light upon our path the future may be troublous and dark. Beset 
by difficulty and hardship it must be. Yet there will be hope for man- 
kind, beyond what might otherwise seem the Slough of Despond into 
“which we shall enter when guns are silent and bombs rain no more from 
the skies, if, under inspired leadership such as the British Common- 
wealth, the United States and our Allies can provide, the nations are 
brought to see the refulgence of vital peace. 


WICKHAM STEED. 


_ P.S.—August 18th. This article was with the printer before the 
announcement, on August 14th, of the eight “common principles,” or 
War and Peace aims, agreed upon by President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Winston Churchill at their Atlanti¢ conferences. These principles 
strengthen my main argument. I believe, indeed, that “ after the final 
destruction of Nazi tyranny ”’ the peace “‘in freedom from fear and 
want ” which the President of the United States and the British Prime 
Minister “hope to see established ’’ will demand sustained and con- 
certed effort by peoples no less than by Governments, and that this 
effort of peoples will call for “ a new, daring, creative chivalry of peace ”’ 
in the form of an International Peace Force.—W. S. 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 


HEN the Germans, instead of striking at our shores, started off 
into the inexpugnable expanses of Russia, we saw their 
armaments storm off to flounder in the Marshes of the Pripet 
-with the same relief that our ancestors saw the Armada steer away to 
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founder i in the Atlantic surf. The Elizabethans saw their deliverance z 


risked defeat chs keeping her sett magazines bolted. Whereas a | d 
as loyal Elizabethans, see our deliverance rather as a medical case—|} 
“Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat.’ With this lullaby, out} 
Minnesingers charm our tedium while our Vested Interests risk defeat) 
by keeping our production machine bottle-necked. Now, the event 
justified the trust of our ancestors’in their Ancient of Days ; will itl) 
justify our trust in Archidamus of the Daily Mail? What are we tol 
diminishing to a sniff, ‘ “Another Finnish fiasco.” The Common Room, } 
with a sneer, “‘ Another march to Moscow.” The Country House, with} 
a snigger, “ Good riddance on both sides of bad rubbish.”’ ‘ All’s well, "| 
says Dogberry, ‘‘ Peace September 17th or November 12th. God rest'|} 
you, merry gentlemen, and pleasant dreams of Capitalism, Cobdenisah 
the Sovereign State, the Gold Standard, and the Good Old Days.” i 
Now, faith in astrological ambiguities may get us off blackballs ati} 
White’s but may also get us on to the black books of Whitehall. For the} 
Prime Minister’s directives do not yet divulge any dates, or even any} 
data, for Peace. Nor will Providence dissipate the Luftwaffe and} 
derange the Reichswehr because Messrs. Naylor and Lindoe and Miss } 
Anna Maritza predict it. Should we not do better, therefore, to pray | 
weekly “‘ Give peace in our time, O Lord, because there is none other } 
that fighteth for us, but only Thou.” This being, not a reflection on the’ 
reliability of Providence as an ally, but a recognition that Peace is | 
preferable to war because, in war, we are apt to defeat ourselves by | 
becoming spiritually dissipated or deranged. 

Now, the Germans are so defeating themselves. What about the | 
Russians? The Russians began to build their New Jerusalem with | 
sword in one hand and trowel in the other. But, being realists and | 
rationalists, they soon saw that they were defeating themselves ; and 
that their New Order did not depend on its extension by revolution 
throughout Europe but on its establishment by results within its own 
economic entity. Further, that co-operation with the Old Order was 
both essential and easy and that example was better propaganda than | 
precept. So the plots and provocations of the Comintern were banned — 
and Trotsky was banished. Russia accepted International Law, 
adhered to the League of Nations, and scrupulously observed all the — 
customary and contractual obligations of a constitutional Power and 
‘a civilised people. Whereby its Presidium, repenting for blasphemous 
extravagances and bloody exterminations, became like St. Paul an 
instrument of Providence for giving peace in our time. The Soviet 
system remained thereafter, in its record and results, a practical proof 
- that international and internal war is unnecessary for establishing an 
equitable and economically efficient social system. Moreover, it is now 
evident, though it exasperates Communists to say so, that this social 
system, having emerged from revolution, is evolving into something 
very similar to the systems that will be organically developed elsewhere 
by peaceful reconstruction. 

What about us? Weare, of course, not so liable to err from inductive 
logic and intellectual lucidity. But our assumptions in respect of 
Russia have been none the less erroneous and all the more ineradicable. — 
We invaded Russia in the last war and, having failed to defeat it, 
denounced its system as an anarchic chaos and an autarkic chain- . 
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dene Anti-God aberrations, a morbid aftermath of all revolutions, 
‘jwere used to bedevil a social reconstruction such as is requisite eae 


+ment much more than the Irish Protestant Church ; that Christianity 
win the U.S.S.R. is not as persecuted as Catholicism in Ulster ; and that 


ja quarter of a century Commination Services have been read and 
/Crusades proclaimed against Russia from our pulpits and platforms, in 
our Parliament and Press. With the result that all contact between 
i) Capitalism and Communism was cut off. But if, instead of a campaign 
lof pinpricks and poison pens, there had been confidence and co-opera- 
tion between the British and Russian peoples, there would have been 
{{no war between them and the Germans—a war which last year we nearly 
\jlost and Russia may this year nearly lose. We shall now win the war 
\together, but in no way faster because we now sing hysterical hymns of 
jhate against all things German as recently we hooted down all things 
e Russian. Such Black Masses are the real dementia that leads to 
yidestruction. ‘‘ Be not deceived, God is not mocked, and whatsoever a 
|jman sows that shall he reap.” And worse than that, for, if we sow 
‘hatred, it is our children who suffer Hell. 
Apart from the Second Commandment, it is not Common Sense to 
‘go on reviling Russia. The invasion of Finland was no doubt worse 
than a crime, it was a miscalculation. For the Russians assumed that 
Finnish peasants and proletarians would give up territory for the 
‘defence of the Soviet System and Finnish independence against Axis 
aggression. Finding the assumption false they nevertheless sacrificed 
the self-determination of others to their own self-defence. Providence 
‘accordingly let them defeat themselves and they lost in military prestige 
/and moral reputation more than they got in strategic advantage ; while 
‘the consequent propaganda campaign against them in the United 
‘Kingdom and United States made the Germans go to war with Russia, 
hoping we would join them. Nor did Russia gain by the occupation of 
ports i in the Baltic States and by the later incorporation of those States 
jin the Soviet Federation; though the damage to discount was less 
/serious because there was no coercion and a better case. It was Lenin 
‘himself who explained to me why these provinces were to be promoted 
_to Sovereign States, so as to be “ peace pillows” between Capitalism 
‘and Communism, and later I saw the gold plate and treasure from the 
|Baltic being picked out and packed up for return to them as a practical 
/patent of their new status. But in a world without International Law, 
League of Nations, Sovereign Integrity and Collective Security, there 
‘can be no Buffer States. Thereafter their function in war was to serve 
as a deep front for the last land defence of European law and liberty, 
while their future in peace depended on the success of that defence. 
All of which also applies to the Russian occupation of Eastern Poland 
up to the Curzon Line, that being the international delimitation and 
the racial frontier, by which White and Red Russian populations 
jarbitrarily annexed by Poland were reunited to Russia ; as also to the 
/occupation of Moldavian Bessarabia, arbitrarily annexed by Rumania , 
‘by which the latter’s repression was replaced by reunion with the 
jautonomies of the Soviet Moldavian Republic. Finally, should we 
not all have applauded a British Government that had, for the same 
purpose, as promptly and peaceably occupied Irish ports and French 
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dependencies? That this was not possible is presumably because}: 
defence by and of the British Empire does not appeal to the Irish and) 
French as does the defence by and of the Soviet Federation to pal t 
and Balkan peoples. q 

No—there will be no “‘ Finnish Fiasco” ; even though as a result off hy 
Russian invasion Swedish and Prussophil Finns have allied Sweden 
with Germany. Nor will there be any French Fiasco. For althoug ‘7 
Russia did eventually adopt appeasement, and that does not necessarilyj}) 
end on entry into war, Russian appeasement was really pacific and He 


Moreover, we and the French appeased without any recourse to the} 
pacific pressures provided by the League and International Law ; even}, 
though such pressure always proved effective if properly applied, as for|j 
example in the Nyon Agreement. Whereas, when our illegal “ Nonshh. i 
Intervention ”’ perverted these legal institutions so as to permit Axis hi 
aggression, the Russians obstinately opposed the aggressors even to} 

the extent of supplying Spain with the armaments we arbitrarily} 
embargoed. Nor, when war came, was the appeasing neutrality of} 
Russia inadvisable, illegal or immoral as was “‘ non-intervention.”’ We: 
actually blockaded a democracy that was defending ourcause; and why|) 
should Communist Internationalists fight for Capitalist Imperialisms})) 
that seem incapable of defending themselves? Now, thanks to}) 
Providence and the Premier, a formal Anglo-Russian Alliance is); 
functioning between two peoples who have never yet failed in an) 
international obligation and who have never yet been forced from a 
national objective. Even if the United Kingdom and the Union of} 
Soviets in Europe are overrun as far as their Atlantic and Asiatic 


therewith as our war with Napoleonism didn’t ; for there was | ' 
Waterloo, and two years of warfare before the fall of the flower of the | 
Grande Armée bore fruit in peace. Moreover, the assumption that the} 
Reichswehr and Luftwaffe will fail is an analysis of modern war which | 
is in three dimensions in terms of medieval war which was in two. | 
Further, military success now depends on machines and munitions, not |) 


séa bed to stratosphere, and vary in depth from the range of a bullet. 
_ to that of a bomber. Wherefore, the occupation and exploitation of | 
European Russia is now a practicable and profitable proposition. 
Russia had only a prestige value to Napoleonism ; but the Nazi cam- | 
paigns and coercions cannot continue without Russian natural and 
industrial resources ; nor could their New Order ever compete in peace |) 
with the Soviet system. Whatever we may think of Russia, it is none |) 
the less the Land of Hope and Glory to all Russian Warriors and t 
all European workers in the Purgatory of Prussianism. A fight to a | 
finish was therefore, from the first, inevitable between a coercive | 
reaction, led by a parvenu and living on plunder, and a constructive |) 
revolution that is leading a fourth of the population of Europe to peace | 
and prosperity. The aggression against Russia was no dementia, nor |) 
will it be dissipated by a miracle ; nor is there as yet any superiority | 
of the Allies over the Axis. It may be that the Nazi march to Moscow | 
from Minsk will end as did our march from Murmansk ; but even if, | 
like Napoleon, Nazism occupies Moscow and, unlike Napoleon, operates | 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE 


“#2ussian industry and agriculture for its own benefit, Nazism nuke 
 fapoleonism will end some two years later in another “ Vélkerschlacht ” 
‘—a Battle of the Peoples. 

This will be the end of Nazism for which there can be no Hundred 


‘ike Napoleonism, is not only fulfilling the destructive function of the 
: ae eaine revolution and emancipating Europe from obstructive 


na ny laid oy international systematists like Schacht. The persecu- 
‘sions and plunderings, the gangsters and Gestapo are mere excretions 
M dnd excrements of this new Body Politic. We find such scum and such 
scandals useful for our war propaganda, but we shall also later find the 
\l foundations and functions of the New Order useful for our peace 
At planning. A central control of continental currency, credit, commerce 
‘l(jand communications elaborated by German economists and experts 
oll ihn transferred from Axis to Allied authority will serve as a useful 
1g facerpinsing for an economic integration of Europe. It will be no less 
useful for overpowering any conspiracy for the restoration of Big 
il)’ Business Bourbons who have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing, or 
‘ll any combination bya Holy Alliance for the re-establishment of Capitalist 
5 :# hegemonies and the repression of Collectivist heresies. Forsuch reaction 
) » would indeed be a March to Moscow that would end in a retreat in 
a which our Old Guard would lose not only their loads of loot but also 
lf quite possibly their lives and our liberties. 
Ee That is why wishful thinking on the thesis of Kilkenny Cats is 
‘dangerous to us who for years will have to think wistfully in terms of 
Dogs of War. Because, whereas complete collapse of the British and 
‘Russians is impossible, complete collapse of the Germans is probable. 
1 In that case, unless the Anglo-Russian Alliance prolongs the principles 
i) of National Socialism in its New Europe, Germany will become a 
i vacuum of violence into which British Capitalism, supported by 
«America, and Russian Communism, supported by Asia, will rush into 
! catastrophic collision. In this Third World War, Europe would be so 
i) devastated and depopulated that its culture and civilisation would be 
i for ever destroyed. But, although these two forcescannot be frustrated 
rT they can be affiliated. Social Orders, like old soldiers, never die ; they 
i) only fade away—to fight again on other fronts unless they are found 
‘)other functions. Our present predictions against this collision are 
| fallacious and our precautions futile. For example, the only preparation 
at present against post-war revolution is the accumulation of food 
supplies ; apparently on the assumption that the underfed under-dog 
') will not bite the whip-hand that feeds him. But men, happily, are not 
“like that ; nor does man live by bread alone. Such bribery merely 
\ embitters. For example, Spanish Republicans, after fighting unfed for 
| days, would let their women and children come to our soup kitchens, 
/) but believing that we British were betraying them, would not break 
‘| bread with us. In vain shall we spread such naive nets in the sight 
| of cage-birds that have escaped. 
| Our new moneyed governing class will in time learn to provide for 
| progress, as did the old landed gentry, by concession and co-operation. 
For their alternative will be a choice between Russian revolution or 
|| Spanish reaction ; neither of which seems to provide much prospect 
(| fora prolongation of their privileges and properties. No doubt they did, 
after the last war, restore successfully their own régime and resist, 
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satisfactorily to themselves, our reconstruction. But there are reasons! 
why this will not be repeated after this war. One reason is that there) 
will be only two European Powers left for purposes of post-war recon- 
struction—the British Empire and the Soviet System. These twa) 
Super-States have their centres established in Europe; but thei 
controls extend over large areas of other continents. As World Powers; 


| 
they will exercise military command over a disarmed Europe andj 


material control over its economic development. As World Politie | 
they will exhibit a perfect Balance of Power between Capitalist and} 
Communist faiths, between Conservative and Constructive forces, and) 
between Continental and Cosmopolitan fields. They would thus make) 
a Two-Party system that would secure the laws and liberties, the peace! 
and prosperity of Europe. Provided always, its reconstruction was so 
prepared that it could resist the pressures of post-war revolution and| 
reaction. Thus it is, that the Anglo-Russian Alliance leads either to aj 
Anglo-Russian duel or to an Anglo-Russian duet. | 

Is an Anglo-Russian duet possible? Yes, the two themes of Capital- 
ism and Communism can be harmonised by a counterpoint of economic; 
control. We can build the fabric of the Soviet system into our New: 
Europe, just as we can build New Europe on to the foundations of the’ 
German New Order. Europe can be so economically integrated that) 
not only all its countries but all its communities can retain their’ 
cultures and customs, their laws and liberties, their standards of living’ 
and their States both large and little. Subject only to a restriction of 
the economic self-sufficiencies and the commercial competitions that 
are to blame for Europe’s economic evils and political explosions—for 
its wastings and its warrings.* For a provisional period, the two 
partners would retain their sovereign authority and armed suprem- 
acy in respect of their World-power outside Europe. But, in respect of 
their peoples inside Europe, they would be represented by States 
formed out of their component races and regions. As the other Great 
Powers of Europe, including Germany, would be similarly developed by 
devolution, and as the smallest States would be associated in federa- 
tions, the new European economic entity would get that equality 
between its States that is essential to Liberty and Fraternity in any 
form of federalisnt.f 

By federalism I do not mean a Federal Union with a castdronls 
copper-bottomed Constitution that would make Secessions and Civil 
Wars certain, but federalism in the sense that every international 
integration is federal, from the League of Nations down to the last 
‘ exchange control or commercial clearing-house. A feature of all 
federalism being that it will fail if, like the League, its Constitution or 
fedus has not got sufficient sanction ; or if, as in the Confederation of 
Holland and Belgium, there is not sufficient solidarity. But neither 
- sanction nor solidarity will be insufficient in an Anglo-Russian associa- 
tion for integrating Europe as an economic entity and for initiating such 
incipient political organs as will, in time, make it an organic polity. If 
you doubt this, look at the direction taken by the recent developments of 
Capitalism and Communism. You will easily discern that the two 
systems are drawing together. For example, the two forms in which 
federalism was made effective in the British Empire and in the Soviet 
Federation were quite dissimilar in origin; for the former “ simply 
growed ”’ like Topsy, while the latter was scientifically generated out of 

* See CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, January and February 1941. e 

¢ Ibid., May 1940. 
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vit Fopsyturveydom. But, as was long ago pointed out, they are, as 
it Organisms, very similar.* Moreover, since then, their objectives, which 
um Were originally divergent, have become conspicuously convergent. 
Again, the two Social systems were originally both different and 
ie divergent, ours centring on the citizen and on competition and theirs 
eon the community and co-operation. But the need, in both cases, of a 
a ore ethical system of economics is reconstituting ours into a new- 
ti fashioned freedom of Socialism while it is reconverting theirs into an 
a d-fashioned society of freed men. Our native social democracy, 
al) Moving round by the Left, is thus meeting their novel democratic 
i Socialism, moving round by the Right. So that, though any close 
«« Confederation between us two must be left to the future, forms of 
y 2conomic co-operation and co-ordination between them are already 
ii factual. The moving Finger is busy writing the duet for British baritone 
»gand Russian bass. 
An Anglo-Russian association for co-operation in peace should grow 
»| Qaturally from the Anglo-Russian Alliance for co-operation in war. 
nit, They, as individuals, are interested in us as individuals fighting to a 
) mish for a régime of law and religion of liberty that they were prepared 
i; \to fight against ; while we, as a country, are interested in them, as a 
Community fighting for a régime of collectivism and a religion of civism 
»; that we have preferred to fight against. Wherefore, as comrades in a 
if ‘common cause, we are both of us beginning to believe that there may be 
i something in systems we had supposed to be unbearable. Whom the 
, War-God hath joined together let no Man of Peace put asunder. On 
the day I wrote this you read that the American President and our 
, Premier had invited the Soviet Prime Minister to a Three-Power Con- 
rt ference on “ how the productive powers of their peoples can best be 
/ ased ’’ and “ for the consideration of a more long-termed policy.’”’ So 
_ the first step has just been taken “on the long and hard path to be 
, traversed before there can be won a complete victory ’’—a victory, 
if may we hope, over War. For they who pay the war pipers can call the 
.. tune of peace. 


GEORGE YOUNG. 


JAPAN’S DIVERSIONS. 


i APAN’S principal aim is still the subjugation of China. Of that 
. | pees in China could entertain the least doubt, considering the 

' ferocity of the attacks that she has made during the past three or 
' four months, Chungking, the war-time capital, and Kunming, the chief 
| port (on an inland plateau), have been bombed with a persistence and 
_ Savagery remarkable even in these four savage years. Were the 

_ Western world at peace these events would bulk largely in the news, 
but now they are hardly mentioned, and the reason for this slight 
" notice is that China stands steadfast ; were she to surrender under 
these blows the importance of her struggle would quickly be realised. 
In the April number of this REvIEW ‘ * Japan’ s Lost Opportunities ”’ 
/were discussed. Whether or not she can “ conclude the China incident,” 
Japan i is trying not to lose all the opportunities which Europe’s distrac- 
tions offer for her aggrandisement. This is notably the case withregard 
to her invasion of Indo-China, Her military men still dream of the self- 
14 * British Trades Union Report, 1925. 
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sufficient economic unit in which Japan shall be sole authority, the 
“area of co-prosperity ’’ as it is more agreeably called. This igs 
fatuus leads Japan farther and farther afield. It is realised now that 
even with all China in her power, Japan would still be dependent for 
various requirements on other countries, and Indo-China and Thailand 
(Siam) are a tempting addition, both economically and strategically. 

We may digress for a moment to consider the strange similarity 
between the Nazi and the Japanese ideals. Both profess to be governed 
by the need for feeding a growing population, and both find that they 
must increase the rate of that growth; that this must be at the 
expense of neighbouring countries ; and that growth by aggression is 
satisfactorily explainable as the establishment of a new order and general 
prosperity. Hitler used to contemplate a Ukraine covered with pros- 
perous German farms, and the Japanese militarists similarly looked 
towards a Manchuria full of Japanese farms. 

Before the move for ‘‘ protecting Indo-China and Thailand from 
British aggression,”’ Japan had already secured a treaty permitting her 
to occupy airfields and station troops in the north, and further arrange- 
ments by which she gained an almost total control of the chief exports, 
The recent moves forced on the Vichy Government with respect to 
Indo-China, therefore, were not necessitated either by Japan’s require- 
ments in making war against China or by her economic needs. They are 
annexation disguised as protection—an interesting detail being the 
appearance on railway platforms of names in Japanese (as at the 
annexation of Korea). But there is nothing so revealing as the announce- 
ment made in the name of the Thailand Government, which expressed 
that Government’s complete satisfaction with the Japanese occupation 
of Camranh Bay and Saigon, testified to its belief in Japan’s love of 
peace, and its hopes that the rest of the world would be equally appre- 
ciative. It was so much like some of Japan’s own declarations that it 
is very much easier to believe that the words were put into the Thailand 
Government’s mouth by Japan than that they were a spontaneous 
expression of Siamese sentiment. The amount of independence left to 
a Government which makes proclamations at foreign dictation is minute 
indeed. 

Japanese ideas of protecting French sovereignty in Indo-China are 
remarkable : while they were still operating only in the north, Japanese 
military men demanded of an American firm in Haiphong the keys of its 
warehouses wherein lay large consignments of goods which had for 
many months been awaiting transport to China. The firm had handed 
‘ the keys to a French official, who refused to hand them over. Japanese 
soldiers thereupon broke into the warehouses, summoned coolies, and 
loaded the goods on Japanese ships, declaring that they were Chinese 

property! At the same period the Japanese Press announced the 
_ dispatch of an economic mission to Indo-China “‘ to survey the natural 
resources and economic conditions in order to discover better means of 
exploiting them.’’ The Japanese department stores also dispatched 
emissaries to arrange for the opening of branches in both Indo-China 
and Thailand. All these things being done before making the treaty 
with Vichy for protecting Indo-China, only sinister motives are left 
even for those who desire to make the most favourable interpretation 
of Japan’s intentions. 

On February 18th the Japanese official spokesman declared that 

‘“ Japan is fully prepared to act as mediator and to take whatever action 
is calculated to recover normal conditions not only in Greater East Asi: 
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i but anywhere in the world.” That was before the fruits of her media- 
(ion between Thailand and Indo-China had been seen. There were some 
( irredentists in Thailand, but the sudden demand for new boundaries, 
| there can be little doubt, owed its chief impulse to Japanese instigation. 
i One curious outcome was that the award to Thailand had hardly been 
_ made when the Japanese Press expressed anger and astonishment at 
| the idea that Japan had made nothing out of it. It was rather a new 
“view for the political “ honest broker ”’ to take, but it turned out that 
) the brokerage had not been neglected, and that Thailand was being 
| protected as effectively as her French neighbour. It is not surprising 
‘that Japan is prepared to mediate anywhere in the world. Japan's 
| penetration of Thailand in recent years has been far too thorough for 
* that country to maintain any effective independence in the present 
circumstances. Japan has supplied warships and aeroplanes, trained 
officers, and done “cultural”? work. The Vichy Government com- 
1 plained bitterly of the careful synchronisation of Siamese attacks on 


- Indo-China with the more critical developments of the colony’s rela- 
» tions with Japan, but afterwards became entirely supine. It can only be 
f supposed that Vichy’s declaration that Japan is protecting Indo-China 
‘ from the British was part of the price that Marshal Pétain had to pay 
for the empty promise of maintenance of French sovereignty. 
_ President Roosevelt lately confessed that he had “‘ appeased’ Japan 
in vain and would do so no more, and Britain followed the same line, 
/ causing some pained surprise in Tokyo as these declarations came when 
' both countries were far more seriously engaged than they were during 
_a period when it seemed that their patience with Japan’s ruin of their 
interests in China was inexhaustible. With regard to the American claim 
to interests in Indo-China, Japan might well ask, ‘‘ What are they?” 
One of them, at least, is rubber, the cultivation of which the French 
_have vigorously promoted of late years, and have found their best 
customer in America. The United States is also interested in Indo- 
'China’s tin. The Netherlands East Indies could not regard with 
equanimity the existence of a Japanese naval base in Camranh Bay, 
especially in consideration of the fact that in recent years Japan has 
_ hardly attempted to conceal her designs on Holland’s eastern empire, 
im whose products, especially rubber again, the United States is keenly 
' interested. Curiously enough, American buyers are as anxious to be 
relieved of the necessity for buying British rubber as British buyers are 
-\to find some alternative to American cotton. Besides, both America 
and Britain are interested in the freedom of the seas, including the 
South Seas, and while they welcome the strengthening of each other’s 
Far Eastern bases, they have good reason for not looking with the same 
equanimity on a wide extension of the hegemony which the Washington 
|treaties gave to Japan in north-eastern Asia. 
| While Japan’s new adventure in Indo-China and Thailand has com- 
pelled both Britain and America to divert a part of their attention to 
Asia, it is a safe surmise that Japan’s partners in crime would have been 
/much better pleased had she made a more threatening move against 
Soviet Russia. But if Japan is waiting for a Russian collapse before 
doing so, she is only following Italy’s excellent example. Meanwhile 
Japan is greatly increasing her garrison in North Manchuria. There has 
been a big call-up-of new men to the colours in Japan, so she may not 
have to weaken her army in China, though there have been withdrawals 
in some places, Perhaps she will renew her previous offers to General 
Chiang Kai-shek to try and buy him off ; or perhaps she thinks that the 
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Chinese war can wait. One authority* says that some leading men it 
North China are not at all averse to a prolongation of the war becaust 
this will bring about a more complete solidarity of the Chinese. Som 
Japanese, on the other hand, seeing that the recent quarrel betweet 
Chungking and the New Fourth (Communist) Army arose during < 
comparative lull in the fighting, are of opinion that the Chinese wil 
quarrel among themselves if given sufficient leisure. 

The Russian Far Eastern Army is a very considerable force, holdin; 
strongly fortified posts along the Amur and Ussuri railways, and Japai 
in her one encounter with it fared very badly. Sufficient stress in th 
west might compel the Russians to withdraw a part of this force. Then 
as the non-aggression pact negotiated by Mr. Matsuoka in Moscow i 
supposed to have had the blessing of Hitler, its breach could confidently 
be expected as soon as Japan considered the opportunity sufficiently 
favourable to make her revenge easy. To cut off Russia’s Maritim 
Province would be of advantage to Japan strategically in shortening 
her frontier, securing Vladivostok for herself, and putting a greatei 
distance between herself and Russia’s air force. And since economi 
justifications are always looked for, it is interesting to recall thai 
Japanese surveyors during the 1918-22 intervention in Siberia calcu: 
lated that there were 2,000,000 acres of good rice-land in the Maritime 
Province. (Vladivostok is on the same latitude as Marseilles.) The 
Japanese would exploit these with Korean labour, Koreans having beer 
their only successful colonists in Manchuria. A further advantage woulc 
be that Japan could thereafter assume control of the Kamchatke 
fisheries without the need of negotiation and could annex the northerr 
part of Saghalien on the same terms. These developments may seem 
to be flights of fancy, but they have long been in the Japanese mind 
Whether there is any present expectation of realising such dreams the 
recent reinforcement of the Japanese army in North Manchuria affords 
insufficient evidence. It may only be, as is thought in some quarters, 2 
gesture of co-operation with the Axis, intended to deter Russia fror 
withdrawing her Far Eastern forces for service in Europe. 

The strong position of the navy in the new Japanese Cabinet may 
indicate that the southward drive, which is the navy’s speciality, is fot 
the present more in favour than the continental conquest, which the 
army has always promoted. The army’s adventures have provec 
terribly expensive and have failed to bring the returns that the 
militarists confidently promised, while the projects of the navy are les: 
expensive and much more hopeful. The island of Hainan is a seconc 
: Formosa in its capacity for exploitation ; and the naval bases there 
and at Camranh Bay and Saigon would not only protect the economic 
gains but would serve the double purpose of dominating the South Seas 
and of necessitating a permanently large and active naval establish- 
' ment. Both army and navy dread “ the canker of a calm world and a 
long peace.’”’ It is part of the army’s plan to maintain permanent 
garrisons in a not too orderly China, so that there may be no danger ot 
the decline of the martial spirit and of the soldier’s importance diminish- 
ing. Similarly, a navy with the function of protecting Hainan and Indo- 
China and of maintaining a permanent patrol of the whole Chinese 
coast would never be in danger of collecting the barnacles of obsoles- 
cence and desuetude. Both services seek a permanent cure for the 
dangers of peace. 


* The Struggle for North China. By Geo. P. Taylor. I.P.R. Inquiry series, London : 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
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| It is of particular interest to Britain that the Japanese occupation 
»f Indo-China and consequent domination of Thailand make Japanese 
and British frontiers coterminous for the first time: and the report of 
‘the military strengthening of the Burmese border indicates, if it is true, 
/that it has not been forgotten that ‘‘ Greater East Asia ’’ has been rather 
‘upt of late to include Burma, where Japanese espionage and propa- 
anda have been notorious for long past. Moreover, there is an excuse 
for aggression in the Burma Road. Not long ago the menace was to 
Hongkong ; ; it has now extended much farther afield. 
| Reports say that the Chinese have seen to it that the Indo-Chinese 
frontier, formerly much more useful for transport than the Burma 
‘Road, cannot be made a route for Japanese invasion ; but from the 
uirfields Japanese planes may be used in sufficient force to stop effective 
traffic on the Burma Road, and then China will be almost entirely isolated. 
Peainst this menace stands the definite promise of President Roosevelt 
to supply China with the goods that are necessary for her and to see that 
‘they are delivered. The British Foreign Office has also uttered a warn- 
‘ng to Japan more definite than anything hitherto, but still lacking in 
that sharpness which alone is sure of reaching Japanese military ears. 
‘Constancy of affection is an excellent quality, but the time seems to 
jaave passed when an accent of grief at the waywardness of a beloved 
me is entirely suitable as a comment on Japan’s identification of herself 
with the German determination to destroy the British Empire. 
Australian feeling regarding the near approach of a militant Asianism 
‘has no lack of exponents, and need not be discussed here. There are still 
some who regret the termination of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance, though 
at the time of the discussion on its contemplated renewal Australia’s 
voice would have been joined to Canada’s in opposition thereto but for 
ints from Westminster. When the Alliance was in being Japan took 
advantage of the preoccupation of her ally and tried to make China a 
tributary State. European preoccupations were the signal for the 
present more determined attempt, which no alliance would have pre- 
vented. Though we cannot be unconcerned at the prospect in the 
present circumstances of Japan coming into the open as an enemy, our 
Position is still a more honourable one than it would be were we, as an 
ally, to be a partner in her depredations—a position of which Germany 
aas relieved us. 
_ The doors are closing on China; but a country which has suffered 
so steadfastly for four years is not likely now to give up the struggle 
ind compound with her enemies. So long as she continues the fight, 
she keeps a million Japanese soldiers from pernicious activity elsewhere 
and imposes an ever-growing burden on the Japanese taxpayer. This 
's of inestimable value to the democracies, and in their day of victory 
't may be hoped that they will remember it. 
| A. Morcan YOounc. 
Formerly Editor of The Japanese Chromicle. 
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URING our hurried passage through life there may come to 
p= of us a few moments of such transcendent joy that it can 
be called ecstasy. As the word itself signifies, the spirit then 
seems to stand outside its nature and at a higher level of feeling. This 
VOL. CLX. Fr 
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is the summit of spiritual happiness, and it may be reached suddenly 
as by surprise. Such a rare moment of ecstasy once came to myself.) 
It was evening, about the hour for lighting the lamps, as Demosthenes 
once said of an event in Athens, the sacred city in which I found myself’ 
for the first time. I had climbed the steep and rocky way up to the} 
Acropolis, and reached the vast Portico through which the solemn) 
processions used to pass into the open space where the temple of Athena! 
stood. But there I was confronted by_a modern gateway forbidding’ 
entrance. I pulled and rattled at its iron locks in vain, but straining 
through the bars I could just see the columns of the temple itself. In) 
the last glimmer of sunset they still glowed with the deep orange into 
which time has converted the white of their marble ; but as the light: 
sank rapidly behind the hills of Parnes and Citheron the colour faded 
and the columns stood as thin grey forms under a purple sky brilliant: 
with stars. Seated on one of the deep marble steps that lead through 
the Portico or Propylza, I tried to realise that I was present at the 
very centre or supreme height of human greatness. Around this very 
rock the mind of man once rose to a degree of wisdom, conduct, and 
beauty unsurpassed in any other part of the world. Here grew up that 
manner of thought and life which divided Greek from barbarian, and 
here that habit of personal freedom which still divides the pleasant 
and open-hearted manner of free citizens from the suppressed and 
constricted life of servitude under a despot or a State. 

In this endeavour to realise the magnitude of mankind’s debt to the 
people who long ago dwelt round the Acropolis, I seemed to be trans- 
ferred to a still earlier age. In place of the Parthenon and the Portico 
appeared the primitive temples and archaic buildings which the 
Persians burnt in their invasion. I saw a long and colonnaded building 
the low roof of which was supported by rows of archaic statues—those 
beautiful archaic statues of Athenian women, with garments folded 
over the breast and left arm, the skirts hanging down to the feet in 
straight and rigid lines, painted in alternate stripes of blue and scarlet, 
the faces and arms just tinged with colour, the eyes painted grey or 
brown. Nearly the whole temple was brightly painted, and shone like a 
jewel in a setting of white marble. J 

The colonnades seemed to lead up to an inner shrine in which was 
lodged the ancient and most sacred statue of Athena herselfi—the 
statue that fell from heaven as the Artemis of Ephesus also fell, and 
even such holiness was enhanced by its ancient structure, for it was 
_ made of wood. As I gazed upon this imaginary scene of prehistoric 
forms, I perceived that clinging round the knees of the holy figure knelt 
a youngish man, evidently much exhausted by exposure and travel. 
His clothes were worn with wind and rain, his feet so sore with walking 
_ that blood oozed from the soles. On his fine Hellenic face was the look 
of a hunted stag when the hounds are close behind in full cry, and he 
clung to the image as a condemned criminal might cling to a statue of 
Justice as a last hope of reprieve. 

Close behind him, and even over his head, hovered the forms of 
hideous witches, so shadowy as to be scarcely visible to any but the 
man whom they were pursuing. Their hair writhed with snakes like 
the hair of Gorgons, and their hungry mouths already dripped with 
blood. Over land and sea they were chasing their destined victim, 
tracking him by the smell of blood on his feet. They were the Hounds 
of Hell, and like hounds they barked and howled. Even when snoring 
asleep they barked, just as sleeping dogs will hunt and yelp in dreams, 


a 
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; or as sleep brings no peace to a tormented conscience. They called 
. themselves the Children of Eternal Night, and in their gloomy home 
_ below the earth their name was The Curses.* 
| The man who now sought escape from their relentless pursuit had 
sought expiation for his crime at other altars and temples. It was the 
al inspired priestess of Apollo himself at Delphi who had commanded him 
f seek the aid of Athena, Apollo’s sister, in Athens, but up to her 
i 
| 
| 


sacred image the bloodthirsty Avengers were still pursuing him. Why 
from land to land did they hunt him thus? What crime would the 
Avengers avenge ? 

That man, now clinging to the knees of Athena, had murdered his 
mother—his own mother, whose womb had borne him, and whose 
breasts he had sucked. He had driven a sword into the throat which 

first welcomed him to life and first taught him the tongue of babyhood. 
i He had murdered his mother, the wife of that great King of Argos, 
_, Agamemnon, commander of the Achzan host which besieged and utterly 
5 destroyed Troy beside the Dardanelles. For ten years that exploit kept 
' him away. In order to obtain a fair wind on his way out he had sacri- 
' ficed his young daughter, and on his return he brought with him a 
' lovely girl on whom Apollo had bestowed the gift of hearing the unheard 
' voices of a dreadful past, and foreseeing dreadful events truly, but 
_ never to be believed. The queen on her part was living with a paramour 
in the palace, and when at last the King himself returned she welcomed 
_ him in royal fashion, provided the comfort of a bath, entangled him in 
_ a net, and slew him with an axe as an ox is slain. Under the law of 
" reprisals their son Orestes murdered her in turn. Hardly was she dead 
when her Avengers set about their ceaseless pursuit of him as his 
_ mother’s murderer, and now, yelping and howling, with bloody jaws, 
_ their shadowy forms hovered around him as he clung to Athena’s 
ancient image. 

_ Even as he prayed, the goddess herself appeared, sailing from the 
rivers of Troy under the power of her egis which bellied like a sail in 
_ the wind. To her Orestes told the story of his crime, and in her divine 
_ wisdom she formed a jury of twelve Athenian citizens to decide so 
difficult a case. Whereupon the Avengers burst out into screams of 
| indignation against the violation of ancient law. Under this new and 
unknown method of justice the whole of life would fall into confusion. 
_ Pride and insolence would have their way unchecked, and the innocent 
would look in vain for protection. Only by the observance of the 
established law was justice possible, and the mortal who forsakes the 
rigid path of the law is like a boat caught by a whirlpool. In raging 
waves, tossed to and fro, he sinks unseen and unlamented. 

| While the Avengers still stormed and raved the goddess removed the 
scene to the great rock of the Areopagus at some distance down the 
| slope from her temple, and there she instituted the first murder trial 
_ upon that mound to be famous in later times for the trial of all religious 
| cases and deeds of blood. Orestes was the prisoner, the goddess herself 
sat as judge with twelve citizens as jury, The Avengers prosecuted, and 

* Note.—It is a question whether the Areopagus, under which these Curses (Arai) or 
Erinyes or Avengers, later to be known as the Eumenides (Kindly Ones), were to have 
| their home is derived from this name of Arai or from Ares, God of War. Perhaps the 
! Athenians did not trouble about the question, knowing that War is the greatest of 
Curses. A®schylus at all events, first and greatest of Tragic Poets, when founding his 
| drama of ‘‘ The Eumenides”’ upon the primitive traditions, gives both derivations with 


equal acceptance in the same play. The English translators of The Acts transformed 
_ the Greek Ares into the Roman Mars, God of War, and called the Areopagus ‘‘ Mars 
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Apollo travelled in from Delphi for the defence. The Avengers had an) 
easy case, for the prisoner freely confessed the deed, and there was ne), 
question of the ancient law. Apollo for the defence put forward a plea) 
that must sound strange, in our time, to all but the breeders of racel 
horses ; for he urged that a son was not so much the mother’s child as) 
the father’s. The mother’s part was only to receive and preserve the|}) 
sire’s seed till the son was mature for birth. The murder of a mother) 
could not be counted so terrible as a father’s murder, and in this casel} 
the father had been murdered by the mother herself. 

Amid great excitement the voting began, and the votes came out. | 
even—six to six. The goddess herself gave the casting vote in favour 
of the defence. Orestes, after an outburst of gratitude to the goddess, 
and her city, turned southward towards his ancestral Argos, and with) 
him went Apollo, his protector. The Avengers again raised storms of) 
protest, threatening to bring sterility upon men and beasts and crops) 
throughout the land, so unendurable was their shame, so unprece) 
dented the breach of established law. But while they ranted and raged | 
with indignation, the goddess of wisdom herself performed the rarest | 
and most difficult of miracles. She wrought in her enemies a change of} 
heart. She politely admitted their rights of superior age, yet to herself | 
Zeus had given some amount of wisdom, and she alone of the other gods | | 
knew where the keys which unlock the doors of the thunderbolts were | 
hidden. If driven to it, she could work evil as well as good, but now her. 
heart was all set upon bringing blessing to her people. Calling the power 
of divine Persuasion to her aid, she urged upon the Avengers a new | 
dispensation of benevolence or love. She spoke of the special honours | 
and privileges they would receive if only they agreed to abandon their 
bloodthirsty habits, and with equal persuasiveness she drew a picture. 
of her city ; how fair and noble it would appear if once their kindly 
influence were combined with her own. From earth and sea the nourish- 
ing moisture of dew would rise, and soft breezes would pass over the 
land on sunny days. Fertility would bless the crops and the flocks and 
the union of man with maid. It was a vision of a lovely and prosperous 
land, such as Attica was one day destined to become, in the intervals 
between her devastating wars. 

By the advantage of their new privileges and the beauty of the vision 
the Heart of the Avengers was changed. Under this new dispensation a 
restful home was granted them at once. Their garments were changed 
from shadowy grey to crimson. Their very name was changed from the 
Erinyes or Avengers to the Eumenides or Kindly Spirits, and, led by 
- Athena herself, with an escort of citizens bearing torches and shouting 
hymns of joy, they were conducted at the sound of a trumpet to the 
entrance of that solemn cavern beneath the judgment seat of the 

Areopagus itself. On their way the escort raised the song : 


Come to your home, great and honoured children of the Night! 
Come through our welcoming ranks! (Keep the silence of worship, O 
peasants of the land!) Into the primeval caverns of earth. (Keep 
religious silence, all the people!) Mild and wishing-well to the land, 
gladly following the torch-lit way, solemn deities, O come hither! Cry 
aloud with song, O people! Let due offerings follow after. For Zeus, 
who watches the world, and the power of Fate have combined to bring 
blessings upon the citizens of Pallas. Raise the cry of joy with song! 


Thus the trilogy of the greatest tragic poet ends with a shout of joy. 
It began with the Agamemnon (called the highest achievement of the 
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“human intellect,” as I certainly believe it to be), culminating in the 
_. murder of a triumphant king by his wife; it was continued by the 
“ Oblation Bearers, culminating in the murder of that wife by her own 
“)son ; and it concluded with the Ewmenides, culminating in the divine 
ve pardon of that son by a new dispensation superseding the rigid letter of 
ancient law. Concluding with the exultation of gods and of a whole 
"people released from the tyranny of tradition and law, the established 
“Jagents of which are in the end shut away comfortably in suitable 
darkness, the Ewmenides is not strictly to be called a tragedy. Nor is 
., the Alcestis with its happy ending, nor perhaps is the Antigone, for it 
“is redeemed and enlightened by the heroine’s appeal from the tyrant’s 
‘law to those laws that “are not of to-day or yesterday, but of their 
| origin knoweth no man.’’ All three dramas represent the liberation of 
“the growing human spirit from the bonds of established and ancestral 
‘law. All three are dramas of liberty. 
a As I sat there upon the steep marble steps leading up to the temple 
“of the goddess of wisdom, it would have been natural to recall an 
. | incident told by Thomas Hardy, who says that when a Dorset working- 
o - man was shown a fragment of stone brought from the Areopagus by 
“some sacrilegious traveller, he gazed at it with awe and exclaimed, “‘ To 
i \think that this bit of stone once heard St. Paul! ’’ And there, not far 
\““ below the marble steps, stood, not a fragment, but the mound of the 
_ Areopagus itself! If stone had but life and memory, that mass of rock 
above the cavern of the Eumenides would be able to repeat the very 
3 MP Words of that revolutionary and impetuous Apostle himself while he 
“ was setting aside the accepted precepts of ancient law and appealing to 
| nated law lying beyond the restrictions of race and the obligations of 
a peculiar people. In that rather arid record, The Acts of the Apostles, 
we read that St. Paul, crossing from Salonica, actually came to Athens. 
ns il Bhere, as a Jew, he was naturally astonished at the number of the 
“temples and the images of gods. Those noble buildings and marble 
‘statues were still remaining in their perfect beauty, untouched by the 
i ae centuries since the age of Pericles; and the Athenians, like 
Socrates, still went about eagerly inquiring into the value of all spiritual 
_ and ethical speculations. Insatiably inquisitive, they were divided upon 
10 "philosophic theories as sharply as the English once were in theological 
disputes. The author of The Acts mentions only the two contending 
i Schools of Stoics and Epicureans, whose main difference lay in the 
question whether righteousness is good in itself, no matter how 
it) _ grievously the righteous man may suffer, or good only in so far as it 
(i) promotes happiness, remembering that the peace of soul induced by 
i" righteousness may also be called a form of happiness. Hearing that an 
‘WBtacated Jew was discussing philosophic questions with people of his 
own race in their synagogue, the cultivated Athenians felt a laudable 
' desire to hear what he had to say, and so they invited him to come and 
4 eeu about it on the Aeropagus where religious observances had been 
"discussed since the mythical age of the Orestes trial. 
Very likely St. Paul took little notice of the supreme beauty in the 
: temples and statues in Athens, but he observed their number. When 
jcalled upon to speak, he began by telling the cultivated Athenians that 


a they worshipped or feared too many gods, or as our translators put it, 
they were “ too superstitious.” Their error could only be increased by 
jan inscription he had noticed on the way: ‘“ To the Unknown God ” ; 
a r that inscription led to countless interpretations. But, catching at 


\the suggestion, he limited The Unknown to the God of the Jews and his 
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revelation in Christ as St. Paul felt it within himself. In this inscription|) 
to the Unknown God some thoughtful Athenian might have conceived ea : 
the idea of that great Creator of heaven and earth, of life and of all 


fe an ancient Greek poet who wrote of the great god, “ from hd n| i 
we all are sprung,’’ and who needs no offerings of gold or silver or stone 
graven by art and man’s device. One can imagine the Apostle at those}} 
words looking up from the Areopagus-to the glory of the Parthenon} 
high on his left hand as he spoke to his philosophic listeners. | 
We read that St. Paul then told of an appointed day when God will 
judge the world with righteousness in the person of Him whom He had) 
ordained, giving a pledge of this to all men by having raised Him from} 
the dead. The mention of the resurrection from the dead made some of) 
the audience anxious to hear more, but others laughed at the idea. It} 
is rather strange that they laughed, for the return of the dead to life, | 
either in person or as ghosts (e/ddla), was not uncommon in Greek drama. | 
It may seem more likely that St. Paul’s assurance that God had made} 
of one and the same blood all the nations dwelling on the earth] 
astonished them, for in that case the swarming barbarians spread 50 | 
thickly over undiscovered regions would be of the same blood. with | 
cultured Athenians and other Greeks—a thought hardly to be enter | 
tained! As the meeting on the Areopagus broke up, one may imagine 
the scoffers on their way home saying to each other, “ This fellow did | 
not approve of our altar to the Unknown God. We might leave out | 
the word ‘God’ and keep only ‘To the Unknown’! The sense is | 
exactly the same, and we find a point upon which both our Stoic and) 
Epicurean systems can agree! ’’ Then all would laugh and go que’ 
away to supper. 
The rather unimaginative author of The Acts, in writing of St. Paul’ : 
visit to Athens, does not tell us upon what subject he disputed with t 
Jews in the synagogue. But we may assume it was upon the accept 
Jewish law, especially upon the maintenance or relaxation ong 
Christian Jews of the physical rite which Jews regarded as separati 
them from the other races of the world. To this idea of exclusivene: 
under a covenant with God St. Paul was strongly opposed. Since ‘a 
blinding experience of a new spiritual power, he had felt himself com-, 
pelled to proclaim a new law of the spirit. Without limit of race or rite, 
the new law simply announced “ The spirit of God is within you.” 
Under that new law there was neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor 
_ free, neither male nor female, but all were one in Christ. By a come 


analogy in one of his rapid and often bewildering letters St. Paul com: 
pares the state of those who live under the new law with the state of 
woman who has lost her husband and without sin marries another, 
“You are become dead to the law,” he writes, ‘‘ that you should | 
married to another, even to him that is raised from the dead.” Repe 
tion has made the words so familiar that they slide off our minds oot 
full comprehension. But on two points their meaning is clear. Religio 
is concerned with the spirit, not with any particular rite or observance. 
And the new law is not limited to any race or people, but extends to the 
utmost bound of human existence. Like Athena and Antigone, St. 
Paul appealed from the rigid ordinances of custom or tyrannical rule t 
those divine and spiritual laws which are not of to-day or yesterday, but 
live for ever, and of their origin knoweth no man. Such were some of t 
thoughts and memories which passed through my mind when I w 
sitting that night upon the steps Te eading up to the temple of Athena, ani 
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i looked down upon the haunted mound still called the Areopagus. It 
may be objected that indifference to ancient and long-established law 

leads only to Anarchism. Very well, then, let us be Anarchists after the 

, Jmanner of Athena, Antigone, and St. Paul. For that manner led to 

Strong and beneficent influences upon the course of man’s history. 

’ HENRY W. NEVINSON. 


POLAND, GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 


is LTHOUGH Poland, geographically, is an East European 

Amen her culture and civilisation, her constitution and 
: political affiliations are essentially Occidental in character. 
),. The tenets of the Christian faith, introduced into Poland in the tenth 
century, bore the stamp of the Catholic Church, which, through the 
agency of an enlightened clergy, transplanted to this country from the 
shores of the Mediterranean, soon gained a spiritual ascendancy over 
the whole population and a prominent position in public life. Thus 
_ a strong link was created with Western Europe reacting on the entire 
evolution of Polish society, as distinct from Eastern mentality, which, 
as the history of Russia proves, has developed on principles totally 
different from those underlying Western civilisation. 

Latin thought, with all that it stands for in the realm of science, 
| law, statecraft, and the arts, permeated the whole structure of the 
Polish State, and strengthened its position in Christendom. ‘The 
Church was the mainstay of political and cultural unity during the 
| early period of Polish history, when, in accordance with the law of 
| ‘inheritance, the State was repeatedly divided up amongst the sons 
is the late monarch. It was mainly thanks to the support given by 


__ the Church to the law of primogeniture that the union of the Kingdom 
_ of Poland was achieved in the first half of the fourteenth century. 
“Meantime, German aspirations for hegemony in Europe, deriving 
“their force, as they do to-day, from latent pagan propensities and the 
urge to accentuate the supremacy of the Germanic race, were leading 
_to a long-drawn-out conflict between the successors of Charlemagne 
and the Papal See. In this conflict Poland was in opposition to 
| Germany not only for territorial and political reasons but, above all, 
_ as the Eastern European representative and defender of Latin culture. 
In Poland the Latin language, giving its imprint to the chronicles of 
monasteries, the archives of bishoprics, the judgments of courts, and 
the records of kings and princes, became the vehicle of classical thought 
and the symbol of higher education. It found its way into the debates 
of regional assemblies or local government boards in the twelfth, and 
into those of the Conventus generalis, or Senate, and Chamber of 
Deputies, or Sejm, in the fifteenth century. It moulded the ter- 
-minology of Constitutional Law, it reigned supreme in the universities, 
of which the Cracow University, founded in 1364, is the oldest, and 
finally, in a somewhat modified form, it became the colloquial language 
of the upper classes in general. It also paved the way for the advent 
of the Renaissance movement, which, originating in Italy, gained its 
strongest foothold in France and Poland. Towards the close of the 
_ fifteenth and in the course of the sixteenth century, the scions of the 
Jagiellon dynasty, with a strong admixture of Latin blood in their 
‘ veins, built up a mighty stronghold of Western civilisation in the 
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East, based on the union of the Polish and Lithuanian States. 
Lithuania was, to a large extent, a Lithuanian-Ruthenian State, } 
union can best be described as a voluntary alliance of the Polish) 
Lithuanian and Ruthenian nations inhabiting a vast expanse Of] 
territory stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea. Et 

Thus, from the earliest days of her existence, Poland has always} 
reacted most vividly to all impulses coming from the West. 


of the French Revolution and those formulated in the American} 
Declaration of Rights have played an important part in the framing of} 
the Polish Constitutions of 1791 and 1921. Throughout the a 


and fortified by the moral support given to her cause in the West. | 
It is precisely this historic connection of Poland in the East vith 
the Latin culture of the West which aroused the most bitter resentment | ; 
and the wildest recriminations of her German neighbour. From the} 
age of the Teutonic Knights to that of Frederick the Great, and from | 
the era of Bismarck to that of Biilow, Germany has always regarded | 
an independent Polish State as incompatible with her vital interests. | 
She has always striven to subjugate other nations in Eastern and } 
Central Europe as a preliminary step towards establishing her hegemon r 
in the Continent. For she is well aware that any Power exercising] | 
predominant influence over the area of 600,000 square miles, with a_ 
population of 115 millions, lying between the Baltic, the Ariat 
the Aegean and the Black Sea, not only controls a vast reservoir of | 
agricultural products and raw materials, but also commands the 
principal highways, which, converging in the South-East of Europe, 
open up the prospect of further expansion towards the Near and 
Middle East. German history proves this to the full. Whilst the 
exponents of German power politics in the North were striving to. | 
acquire the fertile lands situated between the Oder, Vistula and 
Niemen, and to establish their overlordship over the Slav population — 
of that region, their counterparts in the South, the Hapsburgs, as — 
bearers of the Holy Roman German crown, extended their domination 
over Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Galicia, and the Bukovina. They ~ 
furthermore strengthened their position in the Balkans, looking 
towards Salonica as their ultimate goal. Hitler has revived these — 
policies to the fullest extent. He is already organising his defences on 
the ruins of Polish national life in the ‘“‘ German” East. Farther to 
‘the South, his foot planted in Varna on the Black Sea, his armies” 
spreading out fanwise towards the Straits on one side and Greece on 
the other, he is resuscitating the German dreams of expansion in the — 
direction of Turkey, Syria, Egypt, Iran, and Irak which found their 
expression in the project of the Baghdad railway and the German 
attempt to invade Egypt in 1915. 
In the light of these developments, it will be readily understood that 
the revival of Poland after the last war was regarded by Germany as 
one of the most serious setbacks her policy had suffered at the hands 
of her enemies. Poland, the strongest link in the chain of independent — 
states created as a barrier to German expansion towards the East, © 
had become the keystone of a new European order, thoroughly 
obnoxious to Germany, which had to be overthrown at any cost. It 
was therefore clear from the very outset that the full weight of the 
offensive launched by Germany against the whole system set up by — 
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he Peace Treaties would be concentrated on her Eastern tront. 
_ xermany’s policy, in this respect, remained the same, whether it was 
~ levised by the Weimar Republic or by Nazi dictatorship. The White 
300k published by the German Foreign Office in December 1939 is 
| juite unequivocal on this point. It contains the following passage : 
» \' The cession of territories belonging to the Reich in the East was the 
nost unjust of all the conditions imposed on Germany by the Diktat 
yf Versailles. Not only the entire German nation, but even certain 
) jtatesmen representing the viewpoint of the Allies, felt this measure 
«jo be wholly untenable. Everyone was agreed that the first reparation 
: tue to Germany must be made here, if the outbreak of the next Euro- 
dean war in this particular region was to be averted.” 
If to-day we review impartially the situation created by the Peace 
_ Treaties and professedly “‘ stabilised ’’ by the Covenant of the League, 
» we are forced to admit that, as all her past history emphasises, Poland’s 
» Latin and Western culture was not in itself sufficient as a bulwark 
' against German aggression. That culture was not provided with the 
» elements of security which would have enabled her to withstand the 
» double pressure of a hostile Germany with a population doubly out- 
' fumbering her own, and an expansionist Russia with a population of 
' Dver 130 millions. Her strategic position had not been fortified in a 
» manner which would have given her the full weight of political influence 
» fequisite for the co-ordination of her efforts with those of the Western 
' Powers for the maintenance of peace. She had been debarred from 
_ the possibility of establishing a system of closer co-operation with the 
smaller nations inhabiting Eastern and Central Europe, because the 
_ West failed to recognise the truth that, in view of the German menace, 
- security in the East constitutes a problem in itself demanding a 
-comprehensive solution, and that on this solution depends the safety 
of Europe. 
_ The Peace Treaties had split up Eastern and Central Europe into 
_ a number of small national States, all rivalling one another for influence, 
all imbued with a spirit of extreme nationalism. Then, as the feeling 
by insecurity deepened, they began to form regional groups for the 
_ defence of certain interests which they regarded as vital. The Little 
_ Entente came into existence in 1922, the Balkan Entente in 1934, and 
_ the Baltic Union in 1936. All the nations forming these groups, 
together with Poland, had one fundamental interest in common : 
collective security against potential aggression. As, however, the 
|policies of these three groups, stimulated by the rivalries of the Great 
|Powers tending to exploit minor differences existing between the 
nations concerned, became more and more antagonistic, the outcome 
was that they neutralised one another to the detriment of organised 
resistance against the aggressive policy of strong neighbours. It is 
significant that the Baltic Union declined the offer of a guarantee made 
to them by Poland and Soviet Russia, on the grounds that it would be 
| ae without the inclusion of Germany. 

It was largely owing to these political differences that latent ten- 
| dencies towards economic co-operation existing between these nations 
‘on account of their geographical position, the conformation of their 
waterways and railways, and the complementary character of their 
natural resources, could not materialise. Attempts in this direction, 
like the Warsaw agricultural conference in 1936 and the earlier plans 
of M. Venizelos to link up Salonica with the Baltic, were ineffective. 
‘Nor did these countries receive adequate economic assistance from 
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abroad. The misdirection of credits resulted in the building up, or 
a lavish scale, of Germany’s economic structure, whilst countries 
devastated by German armies were starved of credits, to the detriment 
of their purchasing power in world markets. As regards Poland, she 
had already reorientated her economic communications along the 
axis ‘‘ Upper Silesia to Gdynia and the Baltic.” Unfortunately, in | 
those pre-war days, strained relations between Poland and Coachay 
slovakia militated against a projection of this line to the south- east 
ward towards the Black Sea and the. Mediterranean. With new 
friendly relations between these two countries the way will be opened 
up for political and economic unification from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 

The Germans were quick to grasp the opportunities resulting for 
them from the fact that the Western Powers had neither guaranteed 
the integrity of the States of Eastern and Central Europe, nor organised 
their national energies so as to create a united front against aggression: 
They also took into account their antagonistic tendencies and the 
extent to which they were backed by other Powers. They pursued 
their policy of separating the East from the West with relentless 
tenacity. The Treaties of Locarno in 1925, when Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia were not included in the system of collective guarantees set 
up for Western Europe, was the first step in this direction. The 
signing by Hitler of the Four Power Pact in 1933, the revival by him 
of Bismarck’s reinsurance policy, demonstrated by the extension, for 
another ten years, of the validity of the Russo-German Treaty of 
Friendship signed at Rapallo in 1922, his withdrawal from the League 
of Nations, German rearmament, Hitler’s refusal to join an Eastern 
Pact in 1934 or a Western Pact in 1936, finally the Munich Conference, 
mark the further successive stages of Germany’s march towards 
European disintegration undertaken with full cognizance of the 
weakness of the existing system. At last, when Hitler decided to start 
the war, neither the Anglo-Polish Guarantee, nor the Anglo-Polish 
Alliance of April and August 1939 could save Poland from her fate. 
It is now evident that Hitler did not believe in Britain’s genuia 
intention to back Poland to the end. 

Nazi schemes for world domination originally assigned to Poland 
the role of serving Germany as an instrument of aggression against 
Soviet Russia, in conformity with plans outlined in Mein Kampf. 
When Poland refused to co-operate against Russia, Hitler, who on 
May 5th, 1933, had prolonged the validity of the Rapallo Treaty, 
resorted to the second alternative open to him, that of a direct under- 
. standing with Soviet Russia for the purpose of crushing Poland between 
the millstones of German and Russian Totalitarianism. The German- 
Russian non-aggression pact of August 23rd, 1939, left him free to 
subjugate Poland by force of arms. Molotow, however, had been fully 
~informed by the Polish Government of Hitler’s anti-Soviet plans. 
There can be no doubt that the U.S.S.R., in deciding on September 
17th to invade Eastern Poland, and, subsequently, in pursuing a 
policy of territorial expansion in the whole region situated between 
the Baltic and the Black Sea, was, to a certain extent, actuated by 
strategic considerations, namely by the desire to keep Germany at arm’s 
length from the frontiers of Russia proper. The attitude of the 
Russian troops occupying Polish territory was openly hostile to 
Germany, and armed encounters between German and Russian 
detachments occurred on several occasions. The Russo-German 
agreement of September 28th, 1939, by which a demarcation line was 
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et up between Russian and German occupied Poland, actually 
-esembled an armed truce far more than a treaty of friendship which 
_t professed to be. 
_ Under the cover of apparently friendly relations, tension between 
“the two partners increased, troops were massed on both sides of the 
order, and bogus governments were held in readiness by the Germans 
or the projected invasion of the Ukraine and the Baltic countries. 
'ditler’s wanton attack upon Russia and, above all, his failure to achieve 
the lightning success predicted by Nazi propaganda, opens up new 
possibilities for Allied co-operation on the Eastern front. Poland, in 
particular, will now be able to resume direct operations against the 
'Germans which she was forced to abandon in September 1939. At 
the same time the way has been cleared for a peaceful settlement of 
outstanding differences between Poland and Soviet Russia. 
_ The Russian-Polish agreement of July 30th, 1941, the conclusion of 
which was largely due to British co-operation, declares all territorial 
changes in Poland since August 1939 to be null and void, and this 
was confirmed by the British Government in a note handed to the 
Polish Government. The Soviet Government thus recognises the 
existence of Poland as an independent sovereign State, and the resto- 
ration of diplomatic relations between the two countries constitutes 
a further basis for close co-operation. The object of this co-operation, 
according to Article 3, is the prosecution of the war against Germany, 
Poland’s most formidable enemy, who to-day holds the whole expanse 
of Polish territory in his iron grasp. Article 4 sanctions the creation 
of a-Polish Army on Soviet territory, the Commander-in-Chief of which 
will be appointed by the Polish Government in agreement with the 
‘Soviet Government. At the same time provision is made for a separate 
settlement of technical details regarding the organisation, conduct, 
_and employment of these forces. Their subordination to the U.S.S.R. 
Supreme Command will be restricted to operational questions, and 
Polish interests will be further safeguarded by the presence on that 
body of a permanent Polish representative. The Soviet Government 
binds itself to release all Polish citizens, prisoners of war, civil prisoners 
and exiles, now under restraint within the confines of the Soviet Union. 
_The number of Polish prisoners of war in Soviet Russia is estimated at 
_200,000. Amongst them there are several prominent generals and staff 
officers. A Polish Military Mission entrusted with the task of organis- 
ing the new Polish Army has arrived in Moscow. All efforts must be 
concentrated on the one great object of achieving victory over Ger- 
many. General Sikorski is to be congratulated on the moral courage 
and sense of responsibility which prompted him to sign this historic 
document, despite the many wrongs Poland has had to suffer at the 
hands of Russia. 
GEORGE ADAMKIEWICZ. 


HITLER’S NORDIC EMPIRE. 
I. NORWAY. 


LL three Scandinavian countries—not only two of them as the 
Aeient fiction goes—have been absorbed, in the course of the 
past year, into Hitler’s New Nordic Empire. None of them has 

_ retained any freedom or independence to speak of. There is a difference, 
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though, in the degree and the outward forms of German domination. 
Norway, who fought and lost, has been reduced to semi-colonial status 
with a Nazi viceroy, or Reichskommissar, ruling the country auto- 
cratically, upon instructions from Berlin and with the aid of local 
quislings ; Denmark flaunts outwardly still much the same democratic 
régime it had before April 9th, but is of course subjected, in all matters 
of real importance, to the superior authority of the German military 
commander ; Sweden is nominally still free and independent, but this 
is pure fiction—in reality the country is now fully controlled by the 
Germans, even in a military way, but by proxy. Let us havea closer 
look at these varying degrees of Nazi suzerainty over Scandinavia, and 
see how they affect their victims. 

Let us begin with the greatest sufferer, Norway. In a nutshell, this 
country is now on the brink of civil war, in the throes of a general 
famine, and in for another spell of Great Power warfare on its territory. 
Civil war—hitherto an unknown phenomenon in Scandinavian history, 
at least for many centuries past—is now about to break from a smoulder 
into an open flame. All private reports filtering out of Norway agree on 
the nation-wide movement of active or passive resistance to the 
invaders, the undying hatred for all quislings, and the many acts of 
sabotage. There is good ground for the assertion that Norway is, at 
present, the most rebellious of all Nazi-invaded countries. I believe 
that the spark which, in a not too remote future, will set the flames of 
revolt sweeping all over Hitler’s Europe is going to be struck in Norway 
—soon. 

Ever since Reichskommissar Josef Terboven, on September 25th 
last year, with a stroke of his pen dissolved all political parties except 
the Nazi “ Nasjonal Samling ”’ (N.S.), which was thereby made the 
country’s sole “legal” political organisation, although its popular 
support never exceeded half per cent., Major Vidkun Quisling and his 
henchmen have had something of a time trying to rule the remaining 
98-99 per cent. of the population. Active opposition to Quisling’s 
“totalitarian ”’ régime is strongest on the west coast, especially at 
Bergen (which proudly claims to be “ den norskeste By i hele Norge ”— 
the most Norwegian town in all Norway), Trondheim and Aalesund, 
but also some South Norwegian towns like Drammen have put up a 
heroic fight against the usurpers and their German backers. When 
Quisling last October attempted to nazify Bergen with a personal 
appearance and speech at the Konsertpalaeet, he was booed and pelted 
with chunks of earth and peat and would doubtless have been lynched 

“by the furious crowds had not the German army and police afforded 
him protection. While he was making his speech, the crowds outside 
the Concert Hall shouted “ Long live the King! Down with Quisling! ”’ 

_ Similar scenes have taken place last February at Aalesund and in many 
other places throughout Norway. 

Many years before the invasion, Quisling had begun to organise the 
most active among his supporters into the so-called N.S. “ hird,” with 
its special youth organisation, the ‘‘ unghird ”’ which, modelled on the 
German S.A., have now become his chief terror organisations. By the 
way, one frequently sees the “ hirdmen ”’ referred to, in press despatches, 
as Quisling’s hired men, which may be a printer’s slip, or a very good 
pun. The opposition to the invaders, and to their Norwegian tools, is 
general and pervades all social strata. Workers, students, intellectuals, 
farmers, fishermen, professional men, all are united now in a common 
fight against the usurping régime. The old differences and rivalries 
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Between the: Héjre,” or Conservative Party, and the once powerful 
' Labour Party and “ Landsorganisasjoin,”’ or Trade Unions, are buried 
‘and forgotten. The university is closed. The Supreme Court has 
| resigned. Even in the churches resistance is active and alive. 
' If one can safely assert that 95 per cent. of the Norwegian nation 
| fight the present régime and pray for a British victory, there are a few 
| prominent and sad exceptions. Knut Hamsun, always a friend of Nazi 
| Germany, has come out publicly in favour of the new régime ; so has 
} the noted composer Christian Sinding; so again Erling Bjérnson, 
| youngest son of the great Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, author of Norway’s 
| national anthem “ Ja, vi elsker dette landet ”’ and the man who once 
| wrote the famous words: “ I vor héjeste néd vi vil rope ditover ”’ (“ in 
, our deepest distress we’ll call over to them ’’—meaning Great Britain). 
| And now the son of that great Norwegian patriot has turned a quisling! 
| Next to Quisling, who incidentally is often referred to as “‘ fettern”’ 
' (the cousin), a pun on the name of his Finnish counterpart Kuusinen, 
| the best-hated men of the new régime are unquestionably his Minister 
| of Propaganda Gulbrand Lunde, and police chief Jonas Lie, more 
| commonly called Judas Lie. It will be remembered that the latter 
| acted as guard for Trotsky when he, a few years ago, was deported from 
| Norway to Mexico. Back home in Norway, Judas Lie wrote a book, 
| En hat folger baten (‘‘ A shark follows the ship ”’), a title that has now 
boomeranged on its author. 
| During the first months after the invasion, the invading army made 
| a calculated show of correct and even polite behaviour towards the 
| invaded. Orders were to avoid all spectacular brutality towards ‘‘our 
| Nordic brothers,” trying instead to win them over to the German cause 
| by persuasion and propaganda. Part of this studied friendliness was the 
somewhat oppressive gallantry shown by Nazi soldiers to Norwegian 
| women. Frequently one could see a German offering his seat to a lady, 
or volunteering to carry a parcel for her. Naturally this helpfulness was 
| not always untinged by the hope of an amorous adventure, but as a 
tule these advances remained unrequited. Only the lowest class of 
| women in Norway would have anything to do with the intruders. In 
recent months, however, a noticeable change has occurred in this 
_Tespect. The unrelenting resistance of the Norwegian people seems to 
| have made it clear for their conquerors that this interested friendliness 
and courtesy will get them nowhere. So they are now trying the iron 
fist as an alternative. According to reliable reports, more people have 
been arrested, tortured in jail and murdered by the Gestapo in Norway 
during the last few weeks than at any time since the close of hostilities. 
This is, of course, the direct result of the visit which Gestapo-chief 
Himmler last February paid to Norway. Scarcely had that sinister 
individual taken the plane back to Germany before ten outstanding 
| Norwegians, mostly former army officers and intellectuals, fell under 
| the bullets of a Nazi firing squad. 
_ Much blood has flown in Norway, even after the war had drawn away, 
| but it is as much, if not more, German than Norwegian blood. For, 
if Himmler’s firing squads are now busy mowing down Norwegian 
| patriots, they have done an even more thorough job of the many 
| deserters from the German Army who have tried to get across to 
| Sweden. One day last year, while I was interned at Smedsbo concentra- 
tion camp in Sweden, there arrived in our camp six deserters from the 
_ Nazi army of occupation in Norway. And this is the story they told : 
“mass desertions from the German forces had taken such proportions of 
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late that one day a high-ranking Nazi officer had made his regiment 
stand to attention, and bawled : 


Do you know how many of you dirty swine have already deserted 
from the ranks since we have come to Norway? Six thousand, let me: 
tell you. And do you know how many of them we have caught ang 
shot ? Three thousand. Dismissed. 


| 

Compare this with the magnificent morale of the Norwegian nation. 
The Norse are ‘‘ deserting ’’ too—from Quisling. After the provisional | 
close of hostilities in Norway, the Germans offered to release the 
Norwegian army commander, General Otto Ruge, on parole. The 
General refused flatly. ‘‘ I give you my word of honour,” he told the 
Nazi officer who made the offer to him, “ that I shall go on to counteract | 
and fight you Germans as much as I can.” That was the same General 
who coined the graphic expression “‘ Norway’s body is now covered 
with lice’ (Norge har faatt Lus paa Kroppen). He is now in a con- 
centration camp in Germany—f he is still alive. 

Norway has gone hungry this winter, but it will become worse, 
Even with the present stringent rationing system it is expected that 
the country’s reserves of flour, sugar, peas, beans, and many other 
staples will be completely exhausted during the summer. Meat, fish 
and eggs are now already practically unobtainable. The situation is 
worse in the northernmost provinces, where some 300,000 people are 
now already near starvation-point. The country has never been self- 
sufficient in food. The scanty plains on the southern and western 
fringes are far from able to supply the 2,800,000 population with 
sufficient foodstuffs—to say nothing of an occupation army of 350,000 
men, which, by the way, costs Norway 200 million dollars a year. We 
must bear in mind that only some 2-5 per cent. of Norway’s vast area 
is made up by tilled land, with meadows and pastures accounting for 
another 1-1 per cent. Thus, unable to feed themselves on their own 
scanty soil, the Norse have been wont for centuries to look to the sea, 
and to their stately merchant marine, one of the world’s biggest, for 
sustenance. At the present moment, however, the bulk of the Nor- 
wegian merchant fleet is divorced from the mother country. At least 
4,500,000 tons out of an estimated total of 4,800,000 were in foreign 
ports when the invasion overtook the country and have been requisi-— 
tioned in their entirety by the Government in exile at the service of the 
Allies. Fishing, too; which used to provide a staple part of the Nor- 
_ wegian diet is now in a bad way. Mines and a continuous guerilla war- 
fare going on in Norwegian waters have made it a very hazardous job 
and greatly reduced the output. And what is left the Germans take for 
themselves, who, moreover, sweep the few remaining good fishing banks 
_ with their trawlers in a destructive way that is forbidden by law in 
Norway. The need is so great now already that food riots have recently 
flared up in many places, especially in Bergen. Throughout the country, 
feeling against invaders and quislings is now running so high that a 
violent outburst ‘is to be expected at the first opportunity, which, I 
believe, is not very far off. 

The daring and highly successful expedition which British-Norwegian 
forces undertook, early in March, against the Lofoten Islands, may be 
taken, I think, as a forerunner of more substantial blows. One swallow 
does not make a summer, to be sure, but then Churchill has probably 
got a few more swallows like that tucked away in his surprise-box, and 
his time will come. Taking into account all the fjords, bays and creeks of 
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“its highly indented coast, Norway has some 12,500 miles of shore-line, 


‘which makes watertight supervision a tough job even to such great 


‘organisers as the Germans are. The long-stretched, practically roadless 
“tail” from Trondheim to Kirkenes, in particular, constitutes an un- 
“comfortable appendix to the Nazi Empire which may well develop 


“soon an acute disease. The day a British force lands again in Norway— 


this time, one may expect, better prepared and better armed—it will 
i be received with open arms by the population. The Norse are hardy 


and enduring men, and they do not even reproach their Allies for the 
" thousands of bombs the British Air Force is now forced to rain on the 
" occupied territory, with devastating effect. ‘‘ Let them come and bomb 
our homes, our cities, our whole country, let them destroy everything 
if necessary, provided only they drive the Nazis out. Then we shall 
- build up our country again and make it a better, greater Norway.” 
this i is how a Norwegian friend-of mine recently expressed his feelings, 
q and I believe that his words can be taken as typical. 
| JOACHIM JOESTEN. 
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Pierttis war have been proved wrong so often by the quick changes 


of this war that nowhere has comment been caused by the fact 
that Irish fears of two, three years ago have not been fulfilled 
so far. Irishmen then expected that they would be unable to avoid 
| being dragged into the next European war, whether they struggled 
| against it or no. ‘“ Even if we assume,” said the excellent military 


contributor to Ireland and the Commonwealth (prepared for the Common- 
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(wealth Relations Conference in Sydney, 1938), “‘ that neutrality was 
declared by the Irish Government, and make the very considerable 
further assumption that both Great Britain and the other belligerents 
“were prepared to recognise such neutrality, the inevitable course of 
| Bostilities would result in Ireland’s being drawn into the vortex.” 

‘The reason given was simply that our enemy would strain every nerve 
to cut our supply lines, whether they started at the River Plate, in 
Canada, the States, or in Ireland. This view was shared by almost 


| every Irishman. “‘‘ Eire is a quiet country, isn’t it? Even England 


has her troubles. Eire is quiet.’ The clear blue eyes of the man 
who thus spoke were looking into the dark green Phoenix Park. ‘ Very 
quiet indeed,’ I answered, ‘ and if war breaks out she is well outside 


the firing-line.’ ‘A war?’ The old gentleman at my side straight- 


ened his back. His hand hastily stroked his grey bushy moustache. 
“A war? Naturally we in Eire would try to remain neutral as long 


as possible. But every country would be drawn into it, somehow.’ 


: 


The speaker was Dr. Douglas Hyde, newly elected President of Eire.” 
His answer represented the feeling prevalent throughout the country. 


_ He, like his compatriots, knew that another war—“ overtaking us 
| suddenly in the dark night,’’ he said with the foresight of the poet— 


must eventually embroil his country too. 

The Germans, I felt, should know of this well-founded fear inspired 
by their Government’s aims, and Dr. Hyde’s words, just quoted, were 
written for, and printed by, the Deutsche Zukunft of Berlin, Germany’s 


_ only political weekly (June 18th, 1939). This time, surely, they could 
_ hot repeat their mistakes of 1914 or 1916. Misled by the so-called 
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mutiny at the Curragh in March 1914, when officers resigned thei) 
commissions, Imperial Germany had hopefully believed that Anglo} 
Irish relations had taken a turn which might easily end in open revolt} 
This, Berlin had thought, would seriously hamper Britain, if no} 
almost immobilise her. Had not Austen Chamberlain, filled witl} 
anguish at the Irish news, confided to his father : “‘ We are very ne 
the end of the Army, and years will be needed to restore the morale ” :\ 
The reports which Berlin received at the time—they have never beell 
published, Ireland being hardly mentioned in any diplomatic study| 
about the Four Years War—might therefore be excused if they 
contained sensational prophecies about a coming clash. When wat} 
had broken out, however, and the Anglo-Irish tension been reduced to} 
its true proportions, blindfolded Berlin continued to pin its hope to| 
stabbing England in the back. With her almost legendary lack of} 
diplomatic subtlety, Imperial Germany told the world through the| 
official mouthpiece, the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of November} 
20th, 1914, what her great scheme against Britain was : Germany, the| 
statement declared, desires the establishment of an independent} 
Ireland ; she is looking forward to fruitful and friendly relations. 

The public announcement was followed by a secret agreement of 
the following December, signed by Sir Roger Casement and the Under-) 
Secretary of State in the German Foreign Office, Zimmermann. It 
provided for the formation of an “ Irish Legion ”’ on German soil, to 
be armed and officered by Germany. This has a familiar ring. And 
so has the German propaganda put out after the sinking of the Lusitama 
off the south-west coast of Ireland. Berlin declared the ship had 
carried-munitions, a story which was duly echoed by Arthur Griffith 
throughout his country. Another year passed before the great coup 
materialised. In April 1916, the steamer Libauw, camouflaged as a 
Norwegian ship Aud under Captain Spindler, left Hamburg with a 
load of rifles. They were to be landed by Irish nationalists in Tralee 
Bay at the mouth of the Shannon. We know how the German ship 
waited in vain there, how she was overtaken by the Royal Navy and 
scuttled by her crew off Queenstown. Sir Roger Casement himself, 
who had been landed near by in Tralee Bay from the German U-boat 
Urg, was quickly arrested. 

The bubble had burst. German help had proved both insufficient 
and ineffective. Yet we do well to remember these happenings of the 
last war, because geography has not changed, even if politics have. 
. From a purely political point of view, it is true, Germany cannot 
expect anything from Eire to-day. The Anglo-Irish Treaty of April 
25th, 1938, makes any repetition of past controversies impossible. 
Alone amongst. the “treaties of appeasement ’”’ brought about by 
Neville Chamberlain it remains alive. Ireland will not allow herself 
to become the basis for an attack against this country. The treaty 
did away, at the same time, with the last serious misunderstanding 
between the United States and ourselves. On the German side, too, 
things have changed. During the years of the democratic regime in 
Germany, the strategic and military dreams of 1914-16 were banned 
from official considerations. Interest in Ireland once again became 
purely intellectual. Irish monks had been foremost in spreading the 
teaching of Christ in Southern and Western Germany. German 
philology was foremost amongst the re-discovery of the Gaelic language. 
Yet, while Anglo-Irish relations were uneasy, the Irish Free State 
preferred German technicians and German industrial products to 
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th oc Siemens & Schuckert built the huge power station using the 
on, Ireland’s biggest undertaking to help and build up an 
ustry of her own. We remember the Shannon, and Tralee Bay, 

rom 1916. 

| It is in strategic considerations, then, that we shall find the answer 

jo German interest in Ireland. ‘ Without Ireland it seems impossible 

0 maintain English superiority at sea. The Irish question can 

| herefore become the centre of world politics,” wrote a German pupil 
ud of “open Haushofer, Walther Vogel, in Das neue Europa. “ Ire- 
* said another German writer, W. Bauer, in his book Ireland in 
des. “controls both entrances leading to the industrial centres of 
if} 8 ‘Britain. She controls the lifelines connecting Britain with the Empire 
«| verseas.”” 
qe Ireland is therefore threatened by Germany despite her declared 
i Policy of neutrality. _In so far.as she is less well prepared than we 
= against an invasion, she finds herself in even greater danger. Just 
, 48 in 1916 she might find herself dragged into the struggle as a means 
r | ‘to strike at us. When Hitler gives the order for an invasion of this 
‘Country, Eire will find that she still forms part of the British Isles, 

{much as she might protest against this geographical fact from a 

,, political point of view. In 1916, too, the landing of arms and of the 

j Fevolutionary leader Casement synchronised with a coastal bombard- 
, ment of the Lowestoft area. This time air-borne troops would replace 

i ‘surface raiders for both isles. In 1916 the British Navy was dispersed 
to prevent a repetition of such coastal bombardment. “ It is certain,” 

, Says Admiral Castex in his Théories Stratégiques, ‘‘ that this distribution 
“at forces, and the difficulty in the way of concentration resulting from 

f it, could only assist to a great extent the German possibilities of 
manceuvre.” This time, we may be certain, we have made our plans 
, (without such dispersion of valuable fleet units. 

‘It is the Shannon once more which might play a leading part inany 
\German invasion. Cutting off Clare, Galway, Mayo and Roscommon 
|| from the eastern part of Ireland, the Shannon, with its pearl string 
‘of lakes right north to Sligo Bay, might form a temporary shield until 

| the invading force has gained a firm foothold whence to give battle. 
|The Central Plain would offer easy access to the east coast, whereas 
| _ the mountainous country, interspersed with recurring chains of lakes, 

"would help to fight any counterstrokes from the northern part, from 

“Ulster. It is a grim problem that faces Eire to-day. Her small army 

i| of some 30,000 regulars has been expanded, it is true, but the very 
fact of her declared policy of neutrality makes it impossible to prepare 

| the population for a German invasion. Once again it will fall on us 
‘to help when we are invited—after airborne troops have actually 
been landed. On January rst, 1937, Eire possessed sixteen aeroplanes, 

‘six of which were capable of use in time of war in operational unit. 
_There were no reserves. The position must have improved since, if 
“only because a further deterioration seems impossible. Yet, compared 
| with the threat of the German air armada, it can be said that Eire 
| can offer no fighter opposition at all. Germans know by now what 
| opposition from anti-aircraft batteries they must expect in Dublin 
| —this was probably their reason for raiding Dublin a few months ago. 
| When bombs were dropped in County Wexford in August last year 
no opposition was encountered by them. 

_ It thus falls to us to save Eire from airborne troops and from a 

systematic destruction of her harbours and towns when the signal 
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for the wholesale invasion of the British Isles is given by Hitle 
Naturally our base in Northern Ireland thus wins in importance to a 
extraordinary degree. It was this consideration which caused 
Wendell Willkie to suggest that the United States should take ove 
the garrisoning of Ulster. Northern Ireland,. he rightly though: 
called for as much American attention as Iceland. He probably fel 
that the eight hundred American technicians employed on specie 
work there can be considered a token.only of a much wider participa 
tion in the security work for the American-British life-line. It migh 
be thought that we have done our share if our Navy makes Irelan 
safe from sea-borne invasion. This in itself constitutes a great tas! 
since we handed over to Eire the three Treaty ports of Berehaven i 
the west, Queenstown in the south, and Lough Swilly in the north 
We had been ready to hand them back when the position was reviewec 
in accordance with Article 6 of the London Treaty of 1921 (which bor 
the signature of, amongst others, Mr. Winston Churchill). Mr. Cos 
grave, however, declined the offer as he felt that his country wa 
financially unable to keep the harbours well defended. In 1938 
finally, ‘as an act of faith, firmly believing that that act will be 
appreciated by the people of Eire,” we transferred them to Mr. Di 
Valera’s trust. We thus hoped to turn Eire into a friendly power 
and believed that this act of “‘ generosity by a great and powerfu 
country towards a State weaker and poorer than itself,’ would no 
result in grievous harm during a life and death struggle. 

In the last war there were large Navy forces in Irish ports. It 
Lough Swilly, for example, we kept about thirty destroyers whick 
effectively secured the passage through the North Channel. In the 
South, in Queenstown, about thirty-four American destroyers were 
stationed. There were powerful units at Berehaven, too. To-day 
Irish nationalism allows nothing of this. Eire under De Valera ha: 
declared herself strictly neutral. It is the neutrality which led sc 
many European states into slavery. Each of them waited until its 
turn came and Hitler was ready to strike. They excused themselves. 
as. does Eire to-day, with their weakness. - Moral weakness theit 
attitude of complete neutrality in a fight between freedom-loving 
nations and totalitarian slavery certainly betrayed. Their physical 
weakness, however, their lack of defensive power, was of their own 
making. “If you cannot reach completion yourself, join up with 
others,” said, if in-another context, Friedrich Schiller. Our materia] 
strength, too, comes not from British factories and man power alone. 
We are one with all the English-speaking nations and many more. 
Eire alone amongst them stands aloof, her eyes turned backward into 
the grey past, obstinately resolved not to see the deadly lesson taught 
some fifteen times already by Hitler. It is quite true that no nation 
outside the British Empire, the United States, and the pre-Pétain 
France has taken up arms before the attack was actually delivered. 
This will be small consolation, however, when Eire finds herself the 
sixteenth or seventeenth victim of Hitlerite aggression instead of 
sharing both the honour and the ultimate safety of our fight against 
the evil forces. 

The deputy leader of Mr. Cosgrave’s party, Mr. Dillon, was the 
first to attack the present policy of blind neutrality in the Dail on 
July 17th, 1941. If he had spoken outside Parliament, his words would 
have been suppressed by the Irish Censor. Thus the Irish nation 
remains unwarned, unable to judge for themselves. Once again it 
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‘sill fall to us to fight an invader when the battle has been half lost: 
v@f Eire’s friends pray that she might be spared, they know too that 
ih he will be turned into a battlefield the day Nazi troop-carriers begin 
‘@Q arrive. Real statesmanship on the part of Mr. De Valera, of which 
Ut le has shown himself capable so often in the past, could prevent this 
‘@iven now. It is unnatural that a Christian country should declare 
| | sa neutral in a fight against Nazism. F. W. Pick. 


SOCIAL CHANGES IN INDIA. 


LONG what lines India will progress it is difficult to say. Her 
i | Ngee is obscure. But this much is certain : two powerful but 
i antagonistic forces are creeping through the tissues of Indian 
hi life and creating new vitality. First, the masses have now 
definitely awakened from their age-long political sleep. They are still 
i and dazed, but already a cry has gone up for a higher standard of 
life and for a real participation in self-government. Then, quietly and 
‘almost imperceptibly, a new class has come into being—the capitalistic 
bourgeoisie. This last is a remarkable phenomenon, possibly even a 
‘ajrevolution, for it is bound to upset all political arithmetic in India. 
‘i! The traditional industries of India—at one time famed throughout 
the world—became practically non-existent in the nineteenth century. 
The causes of the decay were manifold. Two, however, may be men- 
litioned : the civil wars of the eighteenth century, which reduced India 
il Go a chaos, and the inrush of British Imperialism in later times. With 
‘tthe start of the Swadeshi Movement in 1905, or perhaps even a little 
“earlier, Indian national leaders demanded a revival of India’s indus- 
‘j/tries, so that the country might be self-sufficient in the future. The 
188 unceasing pressure in this direction brought about a change in the 
¥| British Government’s attitude, which, after 1926, transformed itself 
‘from an Imperial into a Commonwealth policy. Britain, of course, 
4 acted from mixed motives. There was, to be sure, an examination of 
th conscience. It was felt that, if Indians ‘wanted home industries, it was 
| but right and proper that-they should have them. At the same time it 
| was realised that the population had increased so much that it was im- 
ki possible to maintain the old level of existence for the majority without 
i) provoking a major catastrophe. Then the war of rg14-18 had shown 
d/ that it was to Britain’s advantage to hasten modernisation. The whole 
P ef Indian life, it was found, needed development. Agricultural efficiency 
as but an item. Industrial development, such as implements for daily 
4 use, for railways and communications, wanted particular encouragement. 
ne This policy did not have an easy course, for it was opposed by the 
i) great vested interests. Indian nationalism had to wage a long and 
t bitter fight, but a beginning was made during the years of the Great 
Nar, when large orders were placed with Indian firms by the railways 
é ied the Government stores departments. This was a great opportunity, 
| especially for Tata, the well-known Indian iron and steel magnate. 
() After the war a progressive encouragement of Indian industries became 
| the settled policy of the British Government. Gradually, as Indian 
e ‘firms acquired experience, orders for more complicated products were 
placed with them. During the Non-co-operation Movement many mills 
—both jute and cotton—passed into Indian hands, and to-day Indians 
wn or control or have an interest in the majority of industries operating 
in the country. Everything, except the most difficult articles to turn 
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out, is being produced. Already Indians have learnt to make rifles) 
machine-guns, artillery up to 6-in. howitzers, 25-lb. shells, propellantd 
electric cable for naval use, equipment and armour-plate. The progres} 
in enterprise and technical skill is perhaps best evidenced from the fac 
that aeroplanes are beginning to be produced. Here is a tribute to thj 
Indian worker’s dexterity from one well qualified to speak. Brigadier| 
General C. S. Tute, one of the three members of the Commission sen} 
to the United States to negotiate the establishment of an aircraf 
factory in India, is reported to have said (New York Herald Tribune 
August 3rd, 1940): “It was not generally known that India had | 
number of large ordnance factories, which for years had turned ou| 
munitions, armaments and equipment for the 200,000 men of the Arm} 
in India and also for the newer Indian Army. Only about Io per cent 
of the requirements of these forces were imported from England 
Official army reports showed that the percentage of rejections amon; 
the output of the Indian ordnance factories for faulty workmanshiy 
was under 2 per cent., and less than in factories in the British Isles. A 
the present time the Indian factories are undergoing rapid expansion: 

” Then he says that Indians make good pilots. “ India’s largest ai: 
line, Tata, is operated mostly by Indian pilots and its safety record i is 
excellent.” All this speaks for itself. 

Examples of Indian enterprise and industrial awareness are too many 
to be cited here. One or two, however, may be mentioned. In 1938 ] 
saw something in Bombay that impressed me deeply. I was showr 
round a factory engaged in producing sugar mills for bullock power o1 
mechanical power, water lifts for hand or power operation, peanut 
shellers, steel furniture, textile machinery, electric motors, Diese 
engines, machine tools and pumps. Everything was as well turned out 
as could be desired. The owner, I was told, had had no kind of special. 
ised training but had only made use of his brain and fingers. Indeed 
he was a poor Brahmin who had started by importing bicycles anc 
doing the necessary repair work. Then there is the peasant in Calcutte 
who, without education, without capital, but with a marvellous flai 
for mathematics, went from hawking into speculation, from speculatior 
into industry. To-day he owns a modern factory capable of turnings 
out many cars and lorries a day. 

Thus Indian Capitalism—industries imply Capitalism—has begur 
its onward march. It is still a youngster, but a lusty youngster. The 
people of the Punjab—Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs—have shown a fine 
aptitude for engineering and small industrial enterprises. The Marwar 
bankers control the financial interests and the Stock Exchanges o 
practically the whole of the peninsula. Parsee merchants and indus 
trialists dominate some of the most important and thriving Indiar 
trusts. What is already becoming the greatest centre of heavy industry} 
in India, the iron-copper-coal belt of Western Bengal, especiall} 
Jamshedpur, is more or less in their hands. 

This is only a small part of the picture. Capitalism has begun t 
invade the great banking houses connected with the important impor 
and export trade. The Imperial Bank has now some Indian directors 
The number of small Indian banks and insurance companies that ar 
springing up everywhere is legion. British retail trade is passing int 
Indian hands. Access to the same markets and lower costs have mad 
this inevitable. 

One curious thing is that the old feudal society, including some pro 
gressive Indian rulers, have been going over to the ranks of India1 
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‘Capitatism Small industry has been growing up for some time past 
‘everywhere in India, from the film and insurance companies to the 
, p-to-date motor-car factories. The antique, moth-eaten business 
t| oe are giving place to real efficiency, and competent Indians are 
Teplacing, wherever possible, Western specialists. Finally, there is a 
push to the cities, which are being modernised. New business houses 
jjand flats are going up. These are not architecturally Indian but 
‘European, like the style of life in this new society. 
ih All this is poles apart from the ideals preached by Mahatma Gandhi, 
‘but who can stay the march of events? There might come about some 
“sort of understanding between the new plutocracy and Congress, but 
“Vit can only be factitious. The Westernised Indian business man will 
(fn it impossible to swallow the cultural programme of a far-off for- 
‘gotten time. He must look forward, not backward, if he is to exist and 
® thrive. The war has given him, as it has given the whole of the Indian 
i industry, wings. Both are going to move with the times. Mr. Bevin is 
/one of the first to realise this : hence the scheme briefly outlined by him 
at Cardiff in November last. He said: “ As India is to be equipped 
With a mechanised army and needs skilled men, I asked the Secretary 
" of State for India and the Cabinet to allow me to bring several hundreds 
of Indians from the workshops of India to this country to live in the 
homes of our people, and be sent back again after training with a know- 
“ledge of trade union and other organisations in this country.” Again : 
“I believe this will mean the forging of a new industrial link between 
East and West, because all the people who talk about Indian freedom 
are not all particular lovers of the working class. I have been to India 
and I have read reports on India, and I want to raise the standard of 
life in the East. If India is to be industrialised and you are to get 
jequilibrium after the war, we should begin now and treat them with 
i understanding. We have decided to select instructors in this country— 
| I hope to get them from the trade union movement—to go out to train 
“the people of India.” 
_ Mr. Bevin is right: India has now definitely entered the Machine 
li Age, and will become more and more industrialised. Indeed, as Colonel 
: Wedgwood has recently said, she “ looks like becoming the factory and 
/mart of the world.” It is a thousand pities that Congress does not 
' understand this. How the masses will react is another story. But this 
‘much may be said, that for a long time they cannot be in a position to 
/ overthrow the new capitalistic society. I am inclined to think that they 
| will flock to the ranks of skilled workmen. Capitalism and industries 
have come to stay in India, and they will play an important part on 
| the chessboard of Indian politics. RanjEE G. SHAHANI. 


LONDON’S BEAUTIFUL CHURCHES 


T is, in one way, difficult to write an article on London churches 
because there are no comprehensive books of reference on the subject 
'+*to refresh one’s memory. I have, for example, a book City Churches 
but it—almost incredibly—makes no mention of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
West, and St. Bride’s in Fleet Street, nor St. Andrew, Holborn, nor 
St. Bartholomew’s, nor indeed of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

__ Entering the City by Temple Bar (the Bar itself stood 200 years 
after Wren built it before it was taken down in 1878) we pass close to 
two well-known Strand landmarks—the churches of St. Clement Danes 
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and St. Mary-le-Strand: The church of St. Clement Danes, according 
to John Stow in his Survey of London, was “‘ so-called because Harold) 
a Danish King, and other Danes were buried there.” This Harold was 
son of King Canute. The church has been through many vicissitude 
in what Tennyson calls “ our rough island story.’’ In the year 1002 the 
original church was superseded by a church that stood nearly 700 years} 
It had to be demolished in 1680; then Sir Christopher Wren wai; 
entrusted with the building of another church on the site, which way 
completed two years later except the clock chamber and the steeple} 
which were added in 1719 by James Gibbs. If the exterior, apart from] 
the fine steeple, could be described as ordinary, this certainly cannot bx 
said of the interior which is magnificent in design—the appointments toc) 
are good, the pulpit showing some of Grinling Gibbons’ best carving} 
The total cost of the building is stated to have been £9,000. Dr. Samue} 
Johnson was a regular worshipper in this church. Guide books tell us| 
that this church was that referred to in the children’s old game oj 
“ Oranges and Lemons,” but this is more likely to allude to St. Clement, 
Eastcheap, in the neighbourhood of the foreign fruit mart. The cele 
brated Roman bath in Strand Lane is in this parish and ownership was 
acquired by the Church twenty years ago. 

Samuel Pepys, the great diarist, mentioned St. Clement Danes—the 
church before the present one—but St. Mary-le-Strand was naturally 
not mentioned in the Diary as it was completed only in 1724—architect, 
James Gibbs. It is interesting to know that the original St. Mary-le- 
Strand was on part of the site of Somerset House ; it was pulled down 
by Protector Somerset in the sixteenth century to make way for his 
palace—now Government offices. It was this Somerset who borrowed 
the books from the Guildhall library and never returned them. 

St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West is so called to differentiate it from St. 
Dunstan’s, Lower Thames Street. This church, although in the City, 
was untouched by the Great Fire, so Wren was not called upon to 
repair or rebuild it. The present church was built by the Shaws in 1831 ; 
an outstanding feature is the lantern-capped tower rivalling some of 
Wren’s famous towers—a happy glimpse of this over the housetops is 
obtained from Clifford’s Inn. In the old church Isaac Walton (the great 
fisherman of the seventeenth century and the author of The Compleat 
Angler) was a church official and an overseer of the poor. In a niche - 
the wall is a statue of Queen Elizabeth from Ludgate, 1760. 

St. Bride’s Church (originally St. Bridget’s) was a Wren chunchtaaal 
of his best steeples and perhaps his most handsome interior. He finished 
the building in 1680 and added the steeple in 1701. In 1764 the steeple 
was struck by lightning—restored to 226 feet high—second only in 
height to St. Paul’s. 

Up Shoe Lane from Fleet Street and we come to St. Andrew, Holborn 
—in 1666 outside the City boundaries.- John Stow writes of the parish 
of “ St. Andrew in Oldbourne.”” Samuel Pepys writes of visiting “ St. 
Andrew’s Church in Holburne.” It is interesting to note this variation 
of spelling and to learn when Holborn acquired its initial letter. St. 
Andrew escaped the Fire but was rebuilt by Wren in 1686, and a fine 
church it is. Wren built the church but not the tower, which is older in 
contrast to St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East where he built the steeple and 
only repaired the church. The approach is different since the building 
of the Viaduct in 1870 which replaced Holborn Hill. An interesting 
historical event was the baptism here of Benjamin Disraeli, afterwards 
the Earl of Beaconsfield and twice Prime Minister. . 
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_ St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, dates from about the middle 
‘of the twelfth century. Later for many years it suffered from misuse 
‘and neglect. The nave became a graveyard, a lace factory once occupied 
» the Lady-chapel and a forge was worked in north transept, but is now 


appreciated for what it is—one of the finest specimens of Norman 


a ‘ecclesiastical architecture in the country. 


In this neighbourhood are St. Sepulchre’s Without Newgate and 


| Christ Church, Greyfriars. The former was not burned down in the Fire 
i) but was so much damaged that it was rebuilt by Wren. He built also 
« |Christ Church in 1687 (but the steeple was not completed till 1704) on 


the exact foundation of the choir of the old Greyfriars. It was long the 
church of the Blue Coat School, now more correctly called ‘ Christ’s 


- Hospital.” 


Back to Ludgate Hill for another church by the same master archi- 


» tect, St. Martin’s, formerly called St. Martin’s, Ludgate, but now un- 


necessarily so for it is the only surviving church of that name out of the 
one-time five. The tower rises straight from the ground and a small 
cupola surmounts the tower and above this there is a slender spire—a 
very effective contrast to the great dome of the Cathedral at the top 
of the hill. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral was built by Wren, 1675-1710, at a cost of about 
£800,000 (raised by subscriptions and by a special tax on “ seacole’’). 
King Charles II opened the subscription list with a king-like gesture of 


_a thousand guineas, but Stuart-like he never paid. St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


in the Premier City of the Empire, was the first cathedral to be built 
and dedicated for the Protestant faith and worship—it was designed 


' specially for preaching and not for the celebration of the Mass, 


Londoners are really proud of it, with perhaps-a sneaking regret that 


it was not wholly original, for there is no doubt but that Wren was . 


influenced by and modelled it after St. Peter’s at Rome, designed 1534 


| by Michelangelo, for although not the same size it is the same style. 


The Church of St. Faith was in the Cathedral crypt, now St. Augustine’s, 
Old Change (another Wren with a lovely Wren spire), has incorporated 


St. Faith’s. The Rev. R. H. Barham, the author of the unorthodox 
_Ingoldsby Legends, was. Rector of St. Augustine’s in the middle of the 


nineteenth century. 
St. Vedast to the east of the Cathedral has one of Wren’s best steeples. 


_ The interior is small, but stained glass and altar pieces very good. Stow 
- called the church “ St. Fauster,”’ from which, no doubt, came Foster 


Lane in which it is situated. 

_ St. Mildred’s in the Bread Street Ward is unquestionably one of the 
finest churches.in the City and has been described as “‘ an essay in 
miniature for the larger work of St. Paul’s”’ which was being built at 
the same time. The original prosaic name of the street was Hoggan, 
alias Sporran Lane, and the church used to be called ‘“ With St. 
Margaret Moses.’”’ There has been a church on the site of St. Mildred’s 
since 1170. The present church is only about 250 years old and the 
alterations made about a century ago have not spoiled this beautiful 


church. On the outside of the church is the national memorial. to 


Admiral Arthur Phillips, R.N., founder and first Governor of Australia, 
who at one time lived in the Ward. The poet Shelley was married in 
St. Mildred’s. 

_ About the middle of Cheapside is the splendid church of St. Mary-le- 


~ Bow, commonly called “ Bow Church ”—the unusual name is due to 


; the fact that the church was built on arches or so-called bows. After 
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the Fire, Wren rebuilt this church over its old Norman crypt. Wren’s 
choice of Portland Stone as a material was never more justified, not 
only by its lasting properties but also by its beautiful weathering pro-' 
perties as evidenced by this still beautiful steeple. This is borne out, 
too, by the tower of St. Martin’s and the steeple of St. Vedast and others. 

In Cheapside, too, is the Chapel of the Worshipful Company of 
Mercers, the Premier Livery Company and the only Guild to own its 
own place of worship. Pepys, who so interestingly “chronicles small beer”’ 
(the phrase is, of course, not his but Iago’s), records that after the Fire) 
he picked up and kept a melted piece of glass from this Chapel window 
—a small sidelight on the holocaust that raged down Cheapside 
destroying everything. 

Just behind the Mansion House (now 200 years old, the construction 
having been commenced by George Dance in 1739, and finished in 1750) | 
is one of Wren’s best churches, St. Stephen Walbrook. An architectural 
description is “the disposition of sixteen columns with a simple 
rectangle so as to give a relatively longer space and the effect of a five- | 
aisled church is unsurpassed.”’ St. Stephen absorbed St. Benet Sherehog | 
—this curious name is believed to have been derived from the fact that : 
pigs were sometimes scalded by the Walbrook. | 

St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, Idol Lane, Lower Thames Street, was | 
damaged but not destroyed in the Fire. Wren repaired it and built the | 
tower—tall and slender with high pinnacles and a light and graceful | 
spire set on arches above it. Wren was, it is said, very proud of it. 

Going eastward from the Mansion House along Cornhill we come to | 
St. Michael’s—one of the seven originally of that dedication. The 
present church was erected by Wren in 1672 but the interior is largely 
the work of Sir Gilbert Scott—the designer of the Albert Memorial 
and of St. Pancras station. The tower resembled that of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. The Worshipful Company of Drapers are the patrons 
of the living. St. Michael’s is at the present day celebrated for its 
splendid choir and music recitals. 

Adjacent to St. Michael’s is St. Peter’s-upon-Cornhill. This church 
claims to be the earliest place of worship in the City—the first church 
being A.D. 179. Wren rebuilt it in 1679 ; the choir screen is one of the 
only two Wren ever put up. | 

So far we have spoken chiefly of Wren’s churches but naturally the 
oldest churches date before his time, viz. St, Giles Without Cripplegate, 
St. Andrew Undershaft and St. Catherine Cree both in Leadenhall 
Street, the churches of St. Helen and St. Ethelburga both in Bishops- 

- gate Street and St. Olave, Hart Street (off Mark Lane), All Hallows-by- 
the-Tower and, although not strictly within the City, St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark ; St. Giles situated in the west end of Fore Street (so-called 
from the fact that it ran parallel with and “ afore’? London Wall) is in 
the Cripplegate Ward—a curious Ward, or rather two Wards, Cripple- 
gate Within and Cripplegate Without, having together one alderman. 
The medieval tower or bastion in the churchyard rests on a buried 
Roman foundation. The three parallel aisles in the church are less 
attractive than the well-proportioned brick tower, although this is 

marred by an incongruous brick erection on top—the perpendicular 
lights have restored tracery and the church (built towards the end of 
the fourteenth century) is rich in Grinling Gibbons’ carving and in 
pulpit screen and font cover. John Foxe, the martyrologist, was buried 
here, as was John Milton, the Cromwellian poet, and to the latter there is 
an eighteenth-century tomb inside anda bronze statue in the churchyard. 
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rl St. Andrew Undershaft, now a small church in St. Mary Axe, was in 
il) 1268 “ St. Andrews juxta Alegate ”’ (our Aldgate), Leadenhall Street, 
} dating from 1520. John Stow was buried here and our indebtedness to 
\\)| this careful historian of Elizabethan London is recognised by the 
| annual ceremony with which the Lord Mayor places a new quill pen in 
i} the hand of the statue to his memory. 
‘s} St. Katherine Cree—the suffix is believed to have been a corruption 
of the word Christ—built 1629, a mingling of the Gothic and Renais- 
it} Sance under instructions from Bishop Laud. A “ lion sermon” preached 
il} annually commemorates the escape of Sir John Gayer (one-time Lord 
it} Mayor), a merchant adventurer in Arabia in the seventeenth century. 
On the Leadenhall Street side is a mural sundial dated 1662. The 
il} Church of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, was adjacent to or formed part of 
)} the Nunnery of St. Helen—the church of the priory of St. Helen sur- 
il! vives as part of the parish church. The church has been said to contain 
every variation of the Pointed style and to have a more fascinating 
interior than any other old London church. The Worshipful Company 
of Leathersellers have long been associated with this church. It has 
| many tombs, including some brought from St. Martin’s, Outwych, when 
| that parish was incorporated. 
__ Church of St. Ethelburga originally built in the thirteenth century— 


a 


| was largely obscured by two shops built sixteenth century on to the 
west front. These shops were removed and the west window thereby 
1} opened and at the same time the porch set back and the church is 
¢) believed to have restored its original appearance. 
The history of St. Olave’s, Hart Street, goes back to 1281, the present 
|| church is fifteenth century. The skull gate on Seething Lane is said to 
commemorate the burial of the 1665 Plague victims. This was the 
| church of Samuel Pepys, the Stuart period diarist, and he and his wife 
were buried here. 
_ The Church of All Hallows-by-the-Tower has been called in various 
|| styles. Originally All Hallows Berkyngechirche-by-the-Tower. Stow, 
writing in the sixteenth century, and Pepys, writing in the seventeenth 
century, both speak of it as “ Barking Church”; later it was known as 
All Hallows Barking, now recently it has reassumed the older name of 
_| All Hallows-by-the-Tower. It is said to stand on the oldest consecrated 
| ground in London, but St. Peter’s, Cornhill, might challenge that state- 

-ment. In the Fire of 1077, which destroyed much of London, the 
earliest church disappeared—the present church dates in part from 
_| 1210 with additions and alterations from century to century. The brick 
; | tower is one of the few examples of Cromwellian church architecture. 
‘in England, The wood carving is magnificent, the font cover and 
Me exodos being by Grinling Gibbons. William Penn, the founder of the 
State of Pennsylvania, was christened here and John Adams, subse- 
_ quently a President of the United States, was married here. 

The Cathedral Church of St. Saviour’s. About the year 600 nuns 
_ founded a church on the south side of the Thames. About the year I100 
a Norman church superseded it on the site called ‘‘ St. Mary Overie,”’ 
and after the Reformation 1540 ‘“ St. Saviour’s.” It was within the 
| Diocese of Rochester. In 1937 it was constituted a suffragan cathedral 

and its official full name became ‘‘ The Collegiate and Cathedral Church 
_ of St. Saviour and St. Mary Overie,” thus incorporating into its official 
_ title the name by which it was known for hundreds of years. A study 
\ of the church and its architecture contributed to throughout the 


i 
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centuries is an education in the history of ecclesiastical architecture. For 
example, in 1206 the Norman church was burned down and the rebuild- 
ing was the first Gothic church to be erected in London. In 1469 the: 
stone roof fell in and it was replaced by wood. The new Cathedral has | 
seen much history—one interesting fact is that James I of Scotland was | 
married here to Jane, a niece of Cardinal Beaufort—a resident of South- 
wark ; there is also the Shakespearian connection with the then parish. 
for fifteen years, commemorated by a cenotaph and a memorial window. | 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West has already-been mentioned but there are | 
several other well-known churches later than Wren : 
St. Mary Woolnoth, King William Street, was damaged in the Fire | 
and was repaired, not rebuilt, by Wren. The architect of the present | 
church was Nicholas Hawksmore in 1716. The exterior could be called 
ugly ; the church is, however, curious as underneath is a railway station. | 
All Hallows, London Wall, incorporated the base of a bastion and a. 
fragment of London Wall. The original church escaped the Fire and. 
remained standing until 1764 when it was demolished and rebuilt by 
George Dance the younger for less than £3,000 in 1765. : | 
There are three churches dedicated to St. Botolph, the patron saingl 
of travellers. Churches of this dedication were built near the City gates 
in order that those going on a journey in hazardous times might invoke 
divine protection on their travels. In 1135 “St. Botolph Without 
Aldredes Gate,” slightly damaged in the Fire, was rebuilt 1790. St. 
Botolph, Aldgate, was built in 1740 by Geo. Dance, the architect of 
the Mansion House. This church was hit by a bomb in the Great War. 
St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, at the other (the north) end of Hounds- 
ditch, dates from the early eighteenth century. | 
All the places of worship in the City are not Church of England, for 
the Congregationalists have the fine City Temple near Holborn Viaduct, 
which temple is said to be able to seat 2,500 people. There are, too, 
churches belonging to foreigners : Dutch Protestants worship in Austin 
Friars, presented to Dutch refugees in the sixteenth century. St. 
Etheldreda’s, Ely Place, is said to have been founded in 1290—after 
years of neglect it was purchased by the Rosminian Order and restored. 
The Moravians have had, since the seventeenth century, a church in - 
Fetter Lane. | 
This article purposely makes no reference to the recent “ loss by. 
enemy action ”’—it is too soon to appraise the full extent of the loss or 
damage. We having necessarily dealt with the numerous churches 
rebuilt after the Fire when, we should recall, the Cathedral and eighty- 
~ four churches were destroyed, so we should keep in mind that the Fire’ 
-was followed by the building of a larger and better city with a more 
beautiful cathedral and fifty more beautiful churches. “ History,” as 
Plutarch wrote, “ will repeat itself.” Bryan PONTIFEX. 


SOME TABOOS CONNECTED WITH > 
THE PRIMARY LABOURS OF MAN. — 


T the first glance the taboos imposed on hunting, fishing, 
A cooking, making utensils and clothes would appear to have their 
origin in practical considerations. They would seem to aim at 
efficacy and teach the worker to take his labours seriously. The pro- 
hibition to talk during certain jobs (making pottery among the Red 


=. 
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1 Indians, sowing poppy seed in Poland, mending nets in Korea) offers 
| a good example. Anybody who has ever moulded clay sees what a 


necessity as well as joy is silence while one’s fingers shape the mute, 
yielding material according to one’s cherished vision into a pot, a 
Grecian ur, or a mudpie. Silence is of a great advantage to the 
fisherman ; the grower of the narcotic, and therefore suspicious, poppy 


is wise to abstain from chatter. 


The primitive’s mind, however, does not move on rational lines. By 
the word “ primitive ’’ we mean not only the savage in the still un- 


_ civilised zones and our distant ancestors, but also a person of any time 


in history and at any stage of civilisation who has a superstitious strain 
in his mentality. The primitive is of course intelligent enough to notice 
that idle talk does not help creative work. Instinctively he knows the 
strength of quietness. But it takes more than a time-serving motive to 
put a taboo into force. The taboo is concerned neither with the mood of 
the worker nor with the technique of the work, but with the world 
spiritual. Its true motive is to safeguard man against the wrath of 
gods. The busy man’s life meets with complications at every step. A 


fisher sailed out fishing, but returned empty-handed. Why? His good 


wife’s baking proved “heavy.” Why? The primitive sits down to 
think. Even at the crudest stage of his consciousness man has realised 
that “nothing happens without a sufficient reason.” Where is the 
reason for his failures to be found ? 

Deep down in man’s heart there is ingrained the idea of guilt. Bad 
luck shows that he must have done something wrong, and that the gods 
have punished him for it, he reasons. How could he otherwise keep his 
life-giving faith in the cosmic integrity ? The fisher takes to recalling 
events. Did he invite any demoniac jealousy by boasting before sailing 
out? Far from the shore, did he use the word “ pig” or “ witch ”’? 
Did his children whistle in his absence? And did his wife laugh while 


_ kneading the dough? Did she sit down when the loaves were rising ? 


To be on the safe side, the primitive places a ban upon any irrelevant 
action and any strange incident he can remember. 

The taboos fall mostly into two classes, according to the kind of gods 
involved. The first category tries to reduce the range of likely mishaps 
by keeping one’s doings secret before the gods. No god can be annoyed 
by an activity of which he is not aware. The second class tackles the 
difficulties about the gods whom to keep ignorant of the work in pro- 
gress is both impossible and unprofitable. The collaboration of these 
gods must be sought in a very tactful manner, and all their idiosyn- 
crasies respected. 

A. The taboos of secrecy.—To hide anything, let alone manual labour, 
before the ubiquitous legion of gods requires great skill. The chief 
condition is, of course, utmost discretion. A hunter plans a hunt. He 
must not’say so ; his family must not wish him good luck aloud on the 
point of leaving, lest any spirit overhears. To the present day the 


. shooters all over Europe dislike to be seen off over the doorstep. If 


the hunter sees a weasel cross his path, or a hare, or a person in mourn- 
ing, or a woman with streaming hair, he returns. The very name of 
such uncanny beings must not be pronounced during the hunt lest their 
attention should be attracted from afar. As we saw above, it is best not 
to speak at,work. The modern etiquette not to talk shop unnecessarily 
may have to do with an atavistic dread. Further, one must not broad- 
cast the results of one’s efforts. The demons watch, especially for 


figures, such as the number of sheaves or heads of cattle (cf. David’s 
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census, 2 Sam. xxiv). Buns ready for the oven, or eggs gathered, 


should not be counted aloud. If count you must, beware to point with | 
your finger. The most dangerous is to count chickens before they are — 


hatched or have any foretaste of the labour not yet completed. 


Silence, however, is not enough. The gods are fully capable of | 
learning our intentions if they wish. One has often to put them on a | 
wrong track by a lie. A Gilyak hunter is a master of play-acting for — 
the benefit of the spirits. He would step outside his dwelling and talk | 
thus to his arrows, “‘ You will not beused to-day, arrows! Iam going } 
to sleep.’’ Then the man lies down and pretends to snore. But aftera | 
few minutes he steals out and leisurely wends his way towards the | 
woods. Camouflaging one’s activities has its by-product in the so-called — 


field language. All the chief objects of one’s occupation receive new 
names on the principle that a spade must not be called a spade. So the 
kettle becomes a Black Man, the arrow a Swift Wing, the corn Odin’s 
beard, the bear Broadfoot, the lion Jochan ben Jochanan. The field 


language is the property of the tribe, kept secret from the slaves and ; 


the strangers. It is still resented by professional classes, sportsmen, 
clubmen, students or craftsmen, if an outsider tries to learn and use 
the esoteric terms of their own slang. 

B. The taboos of tact—The second, more intricate, category of the 
taboos was invented to pacify the gods directly concerned with a work 
or its material. Some jobs are protected by small numina, e.g. sweeping 
by the Roman Deverra. Others have their protectors in house goblins 
—Domovoy in Russia, Christmas Cat in Iceland—and culture heroes, 
e.g. Vulcan, Thor, St. Dunstan. Also the indwelling spirits, such as the 
soul of rice (Maori) and the prototypes, such as the Great Beaver 
(America), must be handled with care lest they should take offence. 
Man must not ask the wrong spirit, at a wrong time, or waste the 
divine energy by a wrong method. 


(x) The gods are not good mixers. 

Like the primitive himself, his gods have a passion for privacy. They 
like to work alone. It annoys both the god of basketry and the genie 
of cooking if you pleat a basket while waiting for the meat to roast. 
One should not even remember the existence of the other gods if one 
needs a protector’s help. Their name should not be taken in vain, 
neither that of their emblems and dedicated sacrifices. That is why 
the word “ pig,” i.e. the name of the animal belonging to the land 
deities, is taboo on the sea. The tools used and clothes worn at one’s 
work become impregnated by its genie and thus taboo at another work. 
Some Eskimos would not bring a knife used for carving meat to the 
boat, or load fish upon the sledge used for dead seals. Boots must be 
fumigated if they are to be worn at different expeditions. The wife at 
home must not make candles of seal tallow if the man fishes ; children 
must not mention the seal in their games. There are sharp lines of 
demarcation between the spheres of influence of various deities, those 
of land and water; of winter and summer, of stone, metal and wood, 
of the old and new. Here belong some levitical laws, forbidding to wear 
“a garment mingled of woollen and linen,” to plough “ with an ass 
and ox together,” to put “‘ a piece of new cloth unto an old garment ” 
(Lev. xix, Deut. xxii, Matt. ix). More than any other, the taboo 
denouncing confusion between the male and female works left its traces 
in folklore. Whenever the work was essentially or habitually feminine, 
men and male deities were fiercely excluded, and vice versa. 
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Among the ancient races man was risking his life if he came too near 
|the place of the mysterious works of women, milking and churning, 


| spinning and washing, culling herbs and rearing poultry. Both the 


nymphs’ islands of classical literature and the woodland cottages of 
the witches in Grimm’s tales symbolise the taboo. To touch the poker 
is still forbidden to a newcomer for seven years, but there is no time 


| limit to the ban on lifting the lid of the saucepan on the stove. Not even 
| the husband should do that, for the saucepan is a direct descendant of 
_ the sacred cauldron of the inspired, wise, despotic matriarch of yore. 


In a Slovakian folk tale we catch a mocking echo of the kitchen taboo. 
The husband of an exacting wife tried once to boil a semolina pudding 


for himself while alone at home. The outraged saucepan boiled over, 
| the pudding flooded the floor, and the helpless man, not knowing the 


master word to stop it, was rescued from drowning in semolina only by 
the wife on her return. 
The Serbian and Lusatian tales speak of men who “ put their foot ” 


| into dryads’ yarn and were danced to death by the spinners. The girls, 
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_ however, were forgiven their blunder and taught spinning. The follow- 


ing illustration of the feather-stripping taboo comes from a retired 
Austrian postman still alive two years ago. When young he once came 


_ to a farm with a registered letter. The winter day was ending and the 


-womenfolk had already settled down to the customary stripping 
feathers off the quills when the postman walked into the parlour and, 
in the absence of the farmer, demanded the mistress’ signature on the 
receipt. A storm of protest greeted him. Jokingly he picked up a 
feather “to help the work ”—but next moment he lay on the floor, 
buffeted, rolled in the quills, forewarned that he would marry a lazy, 
sleepy wife. Finally the women dragged him out, threw his cap and 
indelible pencil after him and bolted the door. The prohibitions to 
women to see men at work are perhaps not so varied, but equally 

severe. They concern mostly preparations for a battle and belabouring 
iron. Among the Celts a piece of iron is still a potent charm to keep 
witches away. 


(2) There is a time to every purpose under the heaven (Eccles. ttt. 1 ff). 


The gods of the primitive have a healthy sense of rhythm of the 
seasons and times, to disregard which proves unfortunate. At certain 
dates no work may be done, for the supreme deity is resting. Holy to 
the Earth is usually a. day towards the end of the winter when one must 
not dig or plough. There is a superstition in Russia about the feast of St. 
Agatha (Feb. 5th) forbidding to enter a cellar lest the offender should 
be bitten by a snake. The sun rests after dusk, but also from 12 noon 
to 1 p.m. Among the Slavs, the labourers in the field and young 
mothers at cooking fear the Noontide Ghoul and the Angelus Ghoul in. 
the evening (cf. Willie Wee Winkie). The modern Saturday is a hybrid, 
half-way between the Eastern rest-day of the moon and the Western 
precedent of the Sunday. It is right to finish the week’s work but 
wrong to begin any new task. Clothes cut out on a Saturday will fit 
badly or never be finished. A situation entered on will not be 
permanent. They who wash on Saturday “ are sluts indeed.” A shroud 
woven on Saturday makes the dead “ fret ’ in the grave (Moravia). 

An interesting example of a holiday which no doubt was once a 
general holiday. but later became specialised is the day of thunder 
(Candlemas). The day imposes a taboo upon using a needle, sometimes 
also knife and hammer, under the threat that the user should die of 
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thunderstroke or septic fingers. Clearly, the divinity thus considersdill 


was originally a god of thunder, later of smithery. Most works have | | 


their special time of beginning, preceded by a “ close period ’’ curing | 
which the genie of the work, or its material, rests or matures before he 
is prepared to act. The rule is, of course, only common sense where the 
work consists of harvesting or slaughtering the livestock. The Blood — 
Month (November) lifts the taboo from killing the bulls and pigs; St. — 
Martin’s Day from killing the geese; St. Hubertus from hunting the © 


stags. Eggs should not be stored for winter.at any time except between | 


the “‘ two Marys,’ i.e. August 15th, the Assumption, and September 8th, | 
the Birth of Virgin Mary (Bohemia). Opening the wine casks was a | 
taboo in Greece before the festival of Anthesteria (February-March), | 
in Hana they waited for SS. Simon and Jude. Mothers who have lost a 
child should not taste cherries before St. John the Baptist (BGhmerwald). 

The taboo, however, applies, by an analogy, also to crafts and home 
industries, for instance to spinning. This ageless art passed in due time 
from the protection of nymphs, fates, fairies, norns and Berchten, to 
that of St. Catherine. Her feast day, November 25th, is the day when 
the close period of spinning ends and spinning-wheels may be brought 
down from the attics. After the Yuletide break, spinning may be. 
resumed under the auspices of St. Distaff, January 7th. 


(3) Gods frown at haphazard methods. 

Having duly begun, man should not break the continuity of a work 
without serious reasons. The continental housewife would scold the 
maid for running to peep out of the window in the middle of sweeping. 
“You take care! Girls who leave off sweeping live to see themselves 
jilted between their banns and wedding day.” To break a vessel when 
cooking or serving; to spill ingredients; to drop an implement 
(scissors) ; to tear the yarn or clothes-line, is considered unlucky to this: 
very day. Once more we meet with the taboo on talk, this time because 
talk means interruption. The best remedy to ward off consequences is 
to put everything as it was before we started working, and then begin 
all over again in an earnest silence. Incantations before the start do not 
count. Anything that crosses or diverges from the main trend of a work 
mars its success. It is wrong to look back over the shoulder, to sidestep, _ 
to withdraw the hand once it has rested on the plough. Tying a knot — 
arrests the energy—do not do it if a member of the family works hard. _ 
Do not look at an intricate pattern of web if anyone has gone picking 
mushrooms in a thick wood. Do not sit down if you want your dough 
to rise. A very important taboo forbids to cross-purpose the movement. 
of the sun and moon. Whenever the labour requires a circular action, 
it should be done clockwise so as to attune one’s energy to that of the 
sun. Turning the team at the end of the furrow, measuring the founda- 
tions of the house, stirring the soup, must never go contrary to the sun, 
while at the first two quarters of the moon one must not cut down any — 
growing plant, and in the two following weeks one must neither sow 
nor begin building. 


(4) Do not mention death before the gods. 

When man realised that death means estrangement from the living, 
parting from the community, uncleanliness, he sought relief in some 
more taboos which were to shield him and his gods from the cynical 
recognition of facts. Much of the primitive labour is simply causing 
death and disintegration. Man has to kill animals, gather plants, break 
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the stone and soil. How can he pretend he does not? The answer t 
i this psychological puzzle is still audible : we tan still hear much senti « 
 mentalising about flowers in a vase, animals turned into pets, and other 
i violations of organic life. ‘‘ I always think the dear daffodils are all 
impatience to cheer up our dreary flats, don’t you? ”’ On this principle 
| the savage makes out that he does not take away life or liberty, but 

‘that the material he needs for his table or home “ wants ”’ to be taken 
inside the human dwelling, of its own free will. The stone, the tree, the 
' corn, the fish and game, must not be dragged i in as so much dead weight ; 
8 ' they, and their indwelling spirit, ‘‘ come ”’ to be feasted as an important 
_ visitor. 

The Yule log is toasted before and while it is consumed by fire. The 

i load of building material, even the modern bricks, have a red rag stuck 
' on the top. The wreath of corn does not hang on the pole or gable to 
' mourn the death of the corn spirit, but to manifest its life. The wine 
_ is carried to the press in an exalted position on the head of the 
» gatherer. The slain bear rides sitting up in a sledge, sometimes with a 
' pipe in its lips. The lion must not be carried with its head dangling 
| and its feet pointing upwards, but, as the Persian frieze in the British 
' Museum portrays, with its head first and the feet pointing to the 
» ground, “ walking.” The visitor, or its genie, must not be offended by 
| any rudeness, neither must the essential parts of the whole be handled 
» carelessly. Blood, the essence of life, must not be trampled upon. 
; Bones must not be broken, scattered, or burned. The top branches of 
' the tree must not be cut off, the tail feathers of the peacock must not 
' be charred, but preserved and, after the bird is roasted, put on again. 
_ The head of the fish must either be preserved or at least eaten the very 
' last ; while you begin correctly from the tail the head watches, sucking 
_ some fruit (the origin of the conventional slice of lemon). Thus the 
' mortal blow or dismemberment of the victim is denied. Man has 
» transformed the natural object into a requisite, and the indwelling 
_ spirit, screened by the taboos from the stark truth, enjoys a new life, 
_ everlasting, unassailable. Death has been conquered. The tabuistic 
+ code in force, man felt safer to proceed with his rapidly increasing 
» activities. His early gods mostly went away. He has learnt much 
4 
y 
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' during his apprenticeship—learnt to rejoice in earnest toil, to abhor 
' muddle, to grow strong by singlemindedness. But with his gods far 


| in the North, has he always kept ne to the standard ? 
W. J. BROWNEY. 
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| _ MEISTER ECKHART AND NAZI 
INTERPRETERS. 


in the strange history of the German mind. For it sounds rather 

like a joke that the most influential propagator of Nazi paganism 

should have chosen as his spiritual guide a fourteenth-century 

Dominican friar. Yet this is what has actually happened. Meister 

Eckhart, the disciple of St. Thomas Aquinas and Provincial of the 

Ordo Predicatorum, was proclaimed by Alfred Rosenberg the father 
of the new German religion. 

Rosenberg, however, only carried a step further the interpretation, 

or rather misinterpretation, of the mystic, which had held sway 


! Tint renaissance of Meister Eckhart is one of the strangest chapters 
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throughout the nineteenth century. For nearly all Eckhart’s non- 
Catholic interpreters—apart from being hampered by unsatisfactory 
editions of his works—failed to take into account anything but a few 
pantheistic-sounding passages from his German sermons, which had 
been condemned by the Church during his lifetime. On these isolated 
phrases they built their myth of the German fourteenth-century 
mystics, which Rosenberg incorporated in his still more mythical work 
on the twentieth century, and which disgraces the word “ mystic ”’ in 
his own and books of other Nazi authorslike Hauer and Bergmann. 

It must, however, be admitted at the outset that there is in Meister 
Eckhart a tendency to make light of the historical basis of Christianity 
in the Incarnation and Passion of the Son of God. His main interest is 
in the life of the individual soul, in which the life of Jesus is to be repro- 
duced according to the word of St. Paul: ‘‘ I live, and yet no longer I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” It is round the birth of Christ in the human 
soul that the thought of Meister Eckhart centres, and it is here, in the 
very heart of his teaching, that he has been most grievously misunder- 
stood. It is, of course, all but impossible to describe the highest mystical 
experience, the union of the soul with its God, in human language. St. 
Paul himself asserted that in that state he heard things which it is not 
lawful for man to utter. Yet Meister Eckhart attempted again and 
again to give the nuns who were under his direction (for his sermons 
are chiefly addressed to them, not to lay people) a glimpse of that 
supreme contemplation which is the end of the religious life. In this 
last stage of mystic exultation the soul is at one with God, and Eckhart 
describes the experience of this union in terms such as these: “ God’s 
essence is my life. God is in the ground of the soul with all His Divinity. 
Where the Father generates His Son in me I am the same Son and not 
another. The Father generates me as Himself and Himself as me, and 
me as His being and His nature.” These are the passages that have 
given rise to the legend of Eckhart’s pantheism. On this the Nazi 
“mystics,” in their turn, built their ‘‘ Deutsche Religion.” So Hauer, 
one of the most characteristic of its representatives, could write : 
“Eckhart is one of the greatest of the essentially German masters of 
life and thought. Soon after Christianity had achieved external 
success, he won an inward victory over the alien, through the strength 
of his German nature.”’ th 

The fundamental misunderstanding on which the pantheistic inter- 
pretation of Meister Eckhart rests consists in the shifting of the em- 
phasis from God to the human soul. To Eckhart the experience of Goc 
* was so overwhelming that he lost all sense of difference. God and the 
soul are one. To the Nazi “‘ mystics,” on the contrary, the Nordic sou. 
is so important that they put it in the place of God. Bergmann, fo! 
instance, one of the most “ mystical ’’ of them, invokes Eckhart as his 
' master when he writes: “‘ Man created God in his image.’’ Rosenber; 
expands this confession of a perverted faith: “‘ The God whom w 
worship would not exist if our soul and blood did not exist—such woulc 
be the creed of Meister Eckhart for our time.’’ Needless to say, suct 
would never have been the creed of the Dominican, whether for ou 
own or any other time, since the one outstanding fact of every mono 
theistic religion is that every created being, including the soul, receive 
its existence from God. ‘‘ Before there was any existence, God wrought 
He wrought being, when there was not yet being,” said Meister Eckhar 
in one of his sermons. This, of course, is a commonplace of all Christia1 
theology, which is founded on the belief that God created the worl 
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ex~ milo, and if Eckhart had ever questioned it he would have given 
his religion. But Rosenberg and his followers brush aside this fact, 
Creation out of nothing being “a Jewish-Roman doctrine,” of which 
| Aryans know nothing. Since, according to the Myth of the Twentieth 

Century, in Meister Eckhart the Nordic soul became, for the first time, 
‘fully conscious of itself, this orthodox faith in God as the Creator does 
| not come into the Nazi picture of Meister Eckhart. 
- The transcendent God being thus discarded, the new “ mystics ”’ 
'_turn their attention to Eckhart’s conception of the soul. Here they find 

tich food for speculation. For one of the most famous statements of the 
| Dominican was: “‘ Something in the soul is uncreated ; if the whole 
_ soul were like that, she would be uncreated and uncreatable.” Eckhart 
“himself interpreted this paradoxical-sounding statement in a perfectly 
| orthodox manner : the uncreated something in the soul is the principle 


| after which it was made in the image of God. Nevertheless a whole 
t literature has grown up around this “ ground of the soul,” or “ scintilla 
_ anime,” as Meister Eckhart often calls it, trying to explain what 
le sounded so mysterious by the more mysterious. According to Rosen- 
| berg it is “‘ the deepest metaphysical root of honour,” and honour is 
| nothing else but “ the free, beautiful and noble soul.’”’ Here we have the 
| simple equation of the mystic’s scintilla anime with the Nordic soul. 
f Now Eckhart had called the scintilla uncreated, Rosenberg equated it 
with the soul, therefore the soul itself must be uncreated. So we read in 
the Myth of the Twentieth Century: “ The heritage of the Nordic soul 
_ actually consists in its being conscious not only of similarity, but of the 
Bespality of God and the human soul.’”’ For “the deepest German 
| mysticism . . . experiences the uncreated soul as God.’”’ Thus Meister 
Eckhart, in Rosenberg’s interpretation, plays havoc with the “ appar- 
| ently indestructible idea that I and God are different by nature,” or, to 
"use a phrase of Bergmann: “ Eckhart’s God is a psychological God, He 
| is one with the soul.” This “ psychological God” of Bergmann’s 
| Eckhart is a very peculiar being indeed. He describes him thus: “ In 
| all mysticism there is no real God, only a faculty of the soul that shows 
him forth. The male soul is shining everywhere, whilst the female 
| maternal God is waiting somewhere in the dark. Thus with Meister 
| Eckhart. And this God is actually produced by the soul.”’ In other 
' words: Bergmann divides the soul into two parts, one male, the other 
_ female, calls the female God and asserts that Eckhart’s mystic experi- 
| ence consisted in the coming together of these two parts. It is, in spite 
of its phantastic mode of expression, fundamentally the same inter- 
pretation as that of Rosenberg, viz. that the human soul is co-equal 
| and, indeed, identical with God. Therefore, as Rosenberg has it, ‘‘ the 
| nobility of the soul in its self-sufficiency is the highest good, man must 
| serve only this.” 
How, then, is man to attain this ideal, which is himself? Meister 
_ Eckhart once more seems to show the way. In perfect agreement with 
all Christian ascetics and mystics from St. Paul to St. John of the Cross 
the Dominican taught that the only way to Union with God is self- 
| abandonment. For only he “ who is dependent on nothing, and to 
_ whom nothing clings,”’ is truly free to receive God into his soul. This 
' great demand that man should shed everything accidental and be- 
' come essential, i.e. to become what God originally meant him to be, 
Rosenberg calls “‘ a truly national (vdlkisch) proclamation.” Without 
the slightest regard for Eckhart’s actual meaning he interprets him as 
' if by “accidental ’’ he meant foreign, and by “ essential’ German. 
VOL. CLX. 13 
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Quite apart from the fact that ‘“‘ essential” and “ accidental”’ ar 
technical terms of Scholastic Theology, Meister Eckhart’s mysticisn 
is anything but typically German. For—unfortunately for th 
“ Deutschreligion ’”—foremost among the writers who influenced hin 
were the Jew Moses Maimonides, the Mahommedans Averroes anc 
Avicenna, and the certainly non-Nordic mystics Plotinus and Pseudo 
Dionysius. 

Apart from these inconvenient historical facts, however, there is < 
deeper, and possibly genuine, misunderstanding. For Rosenberg take: 
the term “‘ abandonment ”’ to mean abandoning one’s fellow-creature: 
and retreating into one’s own superior self in splendid isolation. This i: 
how he sums up the differences between Eckhart and the Catholi 
Church: “ In the place of ecstatic love that yields and humiliates itsel: 
he sets up the aristocratic ideal of a personal seclusion and abandon 
ment of the soul; instead of violating nature he perfects it. And al 
this means: in the place of the Jewish-Roman Weltanschauung we 
have the Nordic-Western proclamation of the soul as the inner aspect 
of Teutonic-German man, of the Nordic race.” 

This interpretation, however, is an especially flagrant example o: 
wishful thinking. For there is hardly. a mystic who preached humility 
with so much insistence as Meister Eckhart. Abandonment anc 
humility are, in fact, twin conceptions of his, for, according to him 
abandonment is impossible without humility. But real humility car 
only be attained by suffering, i.e. by ‘‘ violating”’ nature. “‘ True 
suffering,’ says Eckhart, “is the mother of all virtues, for true suffering 
so bows down the human heart that it cannot stand up in pride, but 
must needs be humble.” And again: ‘‘ Man must humble himself, but 
he himself cannot do it sufficiently, unless God work it in him.” 

These are not isolated passages, but the call to humility pervades all 
his preaching, his main assertion being that, if only the soul be truly 
humble, God cannot but give Himself to her. For how else can sinful 
man approach God but in humility ? But sin is a fact on which Rosen- 
berg has his own ideas. ‘‘ Even sin,’’ he writes, ‘‘ can be true in the 
deepest sense if it increases creative power.” He does not actually 
impute a similar conception of it to Eckhart, but rather passes over this 
delicate subject with the remark that ‘‘ Meister Eckhart gives to sin a 
place of the third rank.”” Yet it is Meister Eckhart who preached: “ If 
God gave to the sinner all the sorrow of the world, yet could He not 
afflict him more than he is afflicted by the very fact that he sins.” It 
_ is a presupposition of Mystic Union that man should be without sin as 
far as is humanly possible, for only if the will is perfectly conformed to 
God can God be at one with man. 

Meister Eckhart’s conception of the will again furnishes Rosenberg 
_ with ample material for misinterpretation. He quotes a saying of the 
Dominican : ‘“‘ He who has more will has more love.”’ In this Eckhart 
proves himself a docile disciple of Aquinas* since in Thomistic theology 
the act of willing is the act of loving. But this is what Rosenberg makes 
of it: ‘‘ He who has more will has more love, says Eckhart, which 
is the complete opposite of the doctrines of the Roman clerics and the 
stagnant Protestant Churches, who would like best to exterminate 
self-will altogether.”’ It needs no pointing out that Meister Eckhart is 


* In Rosenberg’s opinion the old Teutonic soul was alive even in St. Thomas. “ But 
Thomas and his adversary Duns Scotus were just bearable to Rome, whilst Meister 
Eckhart was no longer so.”’ It is amusing to think that the Roman Church should have 
made a man with whom she could barely put up her ““ Common Doctor.” 
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| not speaking of self-will, but of the will as a faculty of the soul. How- 
ever, to make his attitude towards self-will quite clear he may speak 
for himself : “ Our soul must be sorrowful unto death, until every kind 
) of self-will be mortified in us.”” And indeed, no Christian could possibly 
_ glorify self-will, since the giving-up of it has been the central demand 
_ of the Church only because it was that of her Founder. To this objec- 
|| tion, Rosenberg would retort that the Christian conception of Christ is 
| wrong. ‘‘ We moderns,” he writes in the Myth, “can venerate Jesus 
) only as a hero. The new picture of Him is not yet complete, but in 
Meister Eckhart it is already outlined.”” Unfortunately he omits to 
| give any illustrations of this and contents himself with bewailing the 
| state of the Christian West : ‘‘ Europe’s religious yearning was poisoned 
| at its fount by a foreign religion. Self-denial, that is the tragedy of all 
European Saints, a purely negative aspect of Western religious life, 
| because the European was no longer allowed positively to work and 
develop in his own native way. Where he tried to do so, as in the person 
| of the blessed Meister Eckhart, there all the values of the Church dis- 
appeared, and there rose a new edifice of the soul, taking the place of 
| the foreign Church.” 

When we ask for a more definite description of this “ new edifice of 
| the soul” that is to oust the Christian religion we receive a rather 
| surprising answer. For out of the vapours of paganism and pantheism 
a familiar figure materialises: ‘‘ The new-born mentality of the new 
} age is nothing but the veneration of the soldier who fights for the 
| honour of his country. Here the German must go back to his wonderful 
| mystics, regain the greatness of soul of a Meister Eckhart, and realise 
| that this man and the field-grey hero under the steel helmet are one 
and the same person.”’ Thus the last shreds of the Dominican habit are 
torn from the medieval friar, and underneath the onlooker beholds 
with amazement Prussian battle-dress instead of a hair-shirt. By a 
' sort of intellectual conjuror’s trick the Nazi interpreter has manipulated 
Meister Eckhart’s mysticism so cleverly that it has eventually yielded 
_ Hitler’s militarism. It is the final outcome of the first misinterpretation 
that set man in the place of God and rendered unto Cesar the things 
| that are God’s. Yet the Dominican mystic is great enough to survive 
_ even this outrage, and will hold his place of honour in the ranks of the 
religious geniuses when his Nazi interpreters will have long been 
| forgotten. 

ee H. C. GRAEF. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Russia’s PART. 


. NTIL the decisive moment arrives when Russian arms can 
| clearly be said to have beaten Germany in the field, or in the 
| alternative to have inflicted such losses upon Germany as to 
| contribute substantially to Germany’s defeat, the general tendency is 
| likely to continue among the people of the Western democracies not to 
' speculate too deeply upon the ultimate implications of Russia’s heroic 
“role. Yet nothing more dramatic or more thought-provoking has 
| emerged from this war. Should Russia indeed play an important part 
(as seems likely) in the defeat of Hitler, the post-war ‘‘ settlement ”’ 
) will be one of the most formidably interesting things of all history. As 
® 
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these lines are written the fortunes of war are not decided, although 
Russia’s military strength and popular spirit in the first seven weeks 
of the battle have at least inflicted a staggering blow upon German 
military strength and popular spirit. 

An interesting indication of the defensive tone thrust upon German 
propaganda by the Russian success and by the collateral R.A.F. 
offensive in the West is given by the remarkably weak German riposte 
to the British V campaign. The letter V clearly begins the word 
victory, and the word victory is a commen and familiar English word. 
When Goebbels in his bewilderment sought to borrow the thunder for 
use in Germany by representing the V campaign as a German invention 
he had no alternative but to pretend that V was the first letter of the 
German word Viktoria (which it was) and that it was a common and 
familiar German word (which it was not). Unfortunately for him and 
for his suddenly adopted campaign the word Viktoria is unknown to 
the broad German public, whose word for victory is Sieg. The colossal 
German capacity for painstaking, thorough, grim and utterly humourless 
industry in meeting a difficulty was never more comically illustrated 
than in Goebbels’ intensive attempt to cultivate the word Viktoria in 
order to bestow some semblance of sense upon what he had to pretend 
was a German V campaign. 

One can imagine the harassed and dutiful, but puzzled, German 
household tuning in to their wireless sets and being told about this 
latest success. The news was prefaced by the playing of what is 
certainly a familiar song (“Ich hatt’ einen Kamaraden’’), but the 
song was now presented with a certainly unfamiliar title (“ Gloria 
Viktoria.’”’) in a wooden attempt to restore currency to an obsolete 
word. The really devastating part of the joke—to non-German listeners 
—was that on the one.hand to all except the highly educated Germans 
the word Viktoria might as well have been a Chinese word, although the 
Gloria Viktoria version had been a popular marching song at the 
beginning of the present century ; and that on the other hand the only 
popular association raised in German minds by the song “ Ich hatt’ 
einen Kamaraden” was that of a funeral. Goebbels therefore had to 
attempt, and did not shrink from the attempt, to familiarise the 
German public with a sudden strange word and at the same time to bid 
German sentimentality (a strong feature of the German character) to 
abandon the funereal connotation of a certain popular song and to 
regard it instead as a pean of victory. There is nothing theologically 
wrong in the association of funerals with victory ; but Goebbels was 
* not concerned with theology. He therefore addressed his unpromising 
enterprise in the first instance to the women of Germany, who are 
traditional nonentities, trained to take orders with so impersonal a 
_ docility that the element of surprise no longer operates. The enterprise 
was a gloomy failure. Its interest to us is the illustration it gives of the 
weakly defensive measures that German propaganda was forced to 
adopt under the blows, east and west, suffered by Germany as the result 
of Hitler’s historic decision to attack Russia on June 22nd. 

_ That decision does not cease to fill all informed students with wonder. 
The one thing that the average Briton, fighting alone against a formid- 
able combination of enemies, always longed for was a Russo-German 
clash. There were those who long-ago gave up hope that the pressure 
on Britain could be relieved by such a development, for it was well 
known that Stalin and his men were determined at almost any cost— 
quite rightly from their point of view—to keep Russia clear of the war, 
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while acquiescing comfortably in the spectacle of Anglo-German 
destruction. And lo! Hitler presented to Churchill the one thing 
| Churchill had hardly dared to hope for. There are others who are not 
surprised by so unexpected a development, confident as they are that 
_God’s mysterious ways, unpredictable as they are, are none the less 
"sure to serve the true cause. It could not be that Hitler should plunge 
without hindrance from one triumph and from one atrocity to another, 
"any more than could Napoleon. It may even prove that Hitler, 
'remembering Napoleon, will be forced to recognise the recurrent 
_ Symbolism of Moscow. 
But that is not the end of the story. Russia has become a full ally 
_ to Britain, fighting, as it seems, in the cause for which Britain fights. 
There is no doubt that such, and none other, is the truth. But do the 
_ British and their supporting American capitalists yet recognise what 
_ it is that is being wrought in the world by so unexpected an “ accident ”’ 
'—truly accidental so far as human foresight or intentions were con- 
_ cerned—as the saving of their bacon by communist Russia ? Does the 
Christian Church, which has rightly condemned the Nazi persecution 
of the Church in Germany, yet recognise the deeper implications of 
“atheist ’’ Russian instrumentality in defeating anti-Christian Nazism ? 
| Many earnest Christians are perplexed by what they feel to be a 
‘dilemma. The time will come, no doubt, when they will be forced to 
‘meditate more realistically on the nature of the shocks they are fated 
to endure. Is there any reasonable justification for the horror of com- 
' placent Christians over the Bolshevik practices of contemporary 
Russia ? Would it not be wise if criticism, like charity, began at home ? 
‘When Pope Pius XI in 1934 prescribed certain prayers for the Church 
‘in Russia to be said at Mass, his prescription could not intelligently be 
_ construed exclusively as a criticism of the Bolshevik régime which had 
| more or less suppressed the Church in Russia. 
Big events in human history are nearly always traceable to the 
reasonable operation of cause and effect. Why did the Bolsheviks 
! suppress the Church in Russia ? Why were the Russian revolutionary 
| communists before 1914 sworn equally to destroy the Tsarist régime 
| and the Orthodox Church:? The reason is clear: The Church in Russia 
\had betrayed its trust. Its power was allied to that of the Tsarist 
| Government in oppressing the mass of the “‘ common ” people in a way 
| that was hardly reconcilable with the Christian faith. Communism was 
_the inevitable reaction against capitalist exploitation of the “ toiling 
masses.” In its theoretic principle the communist State is based upon 
| the very teachings of Christ ; although with apparent perversity this 
particular communist State has denied Christ. The Russian paradox 
| was the clear product of the anti-Christian practice of the soi-disant 
Christian Church in Russia. The formal motive of the Bolshevik 
“revolutionaries was a mixed antipathy to Church and State only 
| because the Church had identified itself with the State in responsibility 
| for the injustices which it was the purpose of the Bolshevik revolution 
to remove. If the Church in Russia had been faithful to its trust there 
‘need never have arisen an “ atheist’ motive in the revolutionary 
slogan. 
| The official atheism of the modern Russian State is in short an 
artificial product of the political injustice to which the Church made its 
‘contribution. ‘‘ Atheism” is the wrong word. It was not Godless so 
ee as Churchless. The truth of that diagnosis seems now to be 
illustrated before our eyes. The Russians are a deeply religious people, 
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far more religious than many of the “ Christian ’’ critics in (for instance) 
Great Britain who throw up their horrified hands over the discomfort 
of being allied with “‘atheists.”” The Church in Russia has come 
through the fire of purification and is to-day a more truly Christian. 
body than it was before the Bolsheviks formally suppressed it. It was 
never in effect suppressed, for Christianity can never be suppressed. It 
was purged. > 

To-day the Church in Russia, robbed of its power to help in the mal- 
treatment of the people, has instead given its blessing to those who are 
actuated by a truly Christian concern for the welfare of the people, for 
the protection of the weak against capitalist exploitation, and lo! the 
Church in Russia lives again. It may well be that the surviving priests 
in Russia survive for their political rather than for their religious views, 
just as in the past quarter of a century priests have been imprisoned for 
their political, not for their religious, beliefs ; but God, at any rate, is 
not mocked. The feelings of the Russian Orthodox clergy in Russia’s 
present emergency have been expressed from the pulpit of the 
Bogoyavlensky Cathedral in Moscow by Father Sergius, the officiating 
Patriarch. Let his credentials pass for the moment. According to the 
Soviet War News, published by the Press Department of the Soviet 
Embassy in London (No. 20, August 2nd, 1941), he said: “ The 
Russian Orthodox Church gives its blessing to the arms raised in the 
struggle against Fascism.’’ On June 22nd, the day when Germany 
launched the attack against Russia, Father Sergius issued an appeal to 
“the shepherds and flock of the Orthodox Church of Christ,” calling 
upon the faithful to fight in the holy war against Fascism which 
recognised only brute force and abused the high principles of honour 
and morality. His call was supported by the whole body of the Russian 
clergy. (It is true, of course, that many of the Russian clergy were in 
prison ; but that aspect of the matter will be dealt with below.) The 
churches in Moscow and throughout the country held services for the 
victory of Russian arms. In an interview Father Sergius declared : 
‘‘ To-day, when our people’s blood is crimsoning the Russian land, 
when thousands of innocent people are victims of the Fascist vandals, 
when our women are threatened with dishonour, our sons with slavery 
and our whole country with the yoke of oppression, we of the Church 
appeal to all believers to rise in defence of their country. He who is 
content to remain a silent observer, he who does not console the 
injured, who does not remind his kith and kin of their duty to their 
. country, is not worthy of the name of pastor. And if there should be a 
shepherd or one of his flock who dares to betray his country, to tremble 
before the enemy, we shall count him as a traitor and bring on him the 
curse of the Lord. Hitler is three times the enemy of the Orthodox 
Church. He is the enemy of the people, the enemy of world civilisa- 
tion, and the enemy of Christendom. He is a frenzied heathen barbarian 
who worships at the shrine of Wotan, a fiend in human shape who has 
attacked our land.” 

There is nothing characteristically Christian in that appeal to the 
war spirit ; and it probably derived in great measure from the Kremlin ; 
but thereby the Kremlin is proved to recognise the importance of the 
Christian motive in Russia. The importance attached to the Christian 
motive in the present heroism of Russia’s resistance to aggression is 
further illustrated by the fact that secular writers, too, find it an 
essential duty to expose the anti-Christian practices of the Nazi régime. 
Russian propagandists at home are appealing to the religious spirit of 
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‘the Russian people in their work of stimulating the Russian spirit 
‘of self-defence. Is this then an ‘‘ atheist ” country? After a quarter 
| of a century’s official discouragement of institutional religion in Russia, 
| the masses of the people are still responsive more to religious than to 
' political appeal, with the paradoxical result that the self-styled atheist 
leaders are compelled to base their cause upon the hold of the Christian 
faith in their own country. The Soviet writer D. Zaslavsky has been 
| writing in Moscow about the persecution of the Christian Church in 
| those European countries occupied by the Nazis. Russian indignation 
| against Nazi persecution of Christian institutions may surprise those 
_ bewildered innocents of the West who have wondered if it was quite 
proper to be associated with atheist Russia. Mr. Zaslavsky writes : 
““ Bitler’s last trick is to try and hide his heathenish swastika by 
' brandishing the Cross. He proclaims himself the champion of Christi- 
-anity, but even in Germany the Catholic priests are coming out against 
the Nazi persecutions of the Church. In Jugoslavia Hitler’s minions 
_ brutally assault Orthodox priests as representatives of the Slav people. 
| The cassock does not save them from humiliation and torture, from the 
_hangman’s noose or the firing squad. In Greece the Fascist bullies 
_ have profaned the churches. Even in Bulgaria the German authorities 
have arrested many priests and clergymen. Such are the new “ cru- 
_saders of Fascism ’”’ (Soviet War News, No. 17, July 30th, 1941). 
_ The association of Russia with Britain in the fight against Nazism is 
_one of the clear big portents of our time. The British Government pays 
| lip-service to Christianity. The Russian Government, for the historical 
| reasons aforementioned, categorically disclaims any Christian intention, 
' indeed condemns Christianity as an outworn superstition, or, worse 
| still, as a former instrument of wickedness in denying to the masses of 
' the Russian people their fair share of God’s bounty. It is a common 
| feature of present-day Russian dialectics to distinguish between “‘faith”’ 
_ and “‘ works.”’ The educated Russian claims that the Russian system 
performs the works of Christian charity, while denying the Christian 
. faith, and accuses the capitalist West of professing the Christian faith 
' without performing its works. The distinction is misconceived. There 
| can be no true faith without works. “ Their works do follow them.” If 
| we are honest, however, we are forced to confess, and the just mentor 
| is a country whose facade of atheism shocks our own fagade of Christi- 
| anity, that the inequalities, snobbery, and downright injustices of our 
. British capitalist society not only cry out for redress but could in some 
| degree be redressed by copying, instead of vilifying, the essential parts 
_ of the Russian system of communism. The sterling qualities of the 
_ British character, its culture, kindness, broadmindedness, tolerance, 
humour, its competence in finance and commerce, could perform a 
“mighty function of service to humanity at large if only our civilisation 
could be Christianised, exorcised of its hypocrisies and humbug, and 
reformed by a true humanity which obliterated the distinction between 
the working classes and the privileged classes. 
_ The theoretic democracy which drops an educational ladder for the 
- “ascent” of the lower to the upper orders is a poor and ineffective 
thing. A little honest communism would be a Godsend to British 
politics. The mere existence of millionaires and other fantastically rich 
_ men is the proof that our civilisation is rooted in injustice. The life of 
'a miner, who works for a mere pittance, in contrast with that of a 
Cabinet Minister is a national disgrace. The Russian system is nearer 
to Christianity in its practice than is ours. The British system is so 
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topsy-turvy that the man who performs the most arduous and most | 
essential work, such as mining, farming, working in the factories, 
receives the least share of the enjoyment of what he produces, whereas 
there are rich parasites who do no essential work, or even no work at 
all, who receive the greatest share. If any man on earth is worth {5,000 - 
a year and a Rolls-Royce car for his comfort it is not the man who sits 
in a well-padded chair in a well-furnished room, thinking, and being 
agreeably important, but the man who cleans out the sewers of a big 
city. The Russian revolution of 1917 was-the result of social injustice in 
Russia. England to-day isa land of gross social injustice, despite the | 
bulk of parliamentary enactments on the Statute Book which palliate, 
but do not remove, it. 

The fact that Russia has become an ally through the left-handed 
offices of Adolf Hitler may well prove to be the unexpected means of a 
much-needed social reformation in Britain. The reformation is already 
afoot. The terrible cost of the war in money will leave its lasting mark 
on our social structure. The excessive wealth concentrated into the 
hands of the few is being dissipated in the process of defending it ; | 
for there is little room for doubt that one element_of the democratic 
freedom that is being defended is precisely the capitalist freedom to 

~amass wealth without limit. It is not possible for unduly rich men to 
exist at one end of the scale without the corollary of unduly poor men 
at the other end.: In the material sense the present levelling process 
will do good impartially to rich and poor. It is commonly observed that 
the richer a man is the more miserable he is. The rich will be happier 
when they lose their riches. But the material aspect is not the only 
aspect of the matter. It is, in fact, subsidiary to the spiritual aspect. 
Why is it that the practice of the Bolshevik communists during the 
past quarter of a century has involved so much brutality, so much 
ruthless suppression of discordant influences that many honest people, 
Christians included, in Great Britain have wondered if the Bolshevik 
dictatorship ‘was not after all a worse dictatorship even than that of 
Nazi Germany ? 

The answer clearly is that Lenin and his successors deliberately cut 
themselves off from God’s assisting grace without which no human 
enterprise, however theoretically good, can prosper. Communism is” 
right when it consciously pursues a Christian ideal. Atheist communism 
is a contradiction in terms which must inevitably produce muddle, as 
it has produced muddle in Russia. The fact that the Orthodox Church 
in Russia is now coming to the help of the Bolshevik Government in a 

~ great emergency will have an effect on that Government comparable 
to the effect of the Russian Government on the British Government 
through the parallel process. Britain receives help from Russia, and is 
thereby influenced by Russia in her own affairs. The Russian Govern- 
’ ment receives help from the Church in Russia and thereby is influenced 
by the Church. The question whether any lasting good will result in 
either case depends upon the motives operative on both sides. But the 
period of miscalled atheist communism, the artificial product of mis- 
behaviour on the part of the Church, may already be coming to an end. 
What is emerging before our eyes is the reconciliation of Church and 
State in Russia, to the benefit of the State, and the resultant Christian- 
ising of the Communist principle. It will be a Christian Communism 
that will exert its effect upon capitalist Britain and America when the 
peace settlement comes to be thrashed out. Russia, Britain and the 
United States will equally benefit from such a transformation. What 
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" mortal could have foreseen, when this war started, the miraculous 
working of God’s plan ? 

The dénouement as yet is far from being effected. The Catholic 
Church is faced with something like an internal crisis which is not yet 
resolved. Hitler can appeal to the Catholics of Germany—the Goebbels 
| propaganda has made the most of it—on the ground that Germany’s 
| new enemy is frankly atheist and has denied freedom of worship to the 
' Russian faithful ; and that Britain, by aligning herself with Russia as 
_ an ally, at last clearly reveals the answer to the question whether her 
' cause is Christian or not. Mussolini can make a bid for recapturing 

Catholic Italian support (which had in some measure been denied him 
on the Pope’s condemnation of the Nazi persecution of the German 
Catholics) by parading the bogy of Russian atheism, a bogy fortified 
by the Pope’s parallel condemnation of the Bolshevik persecution of the 
_ Orthodox Catholics. Sefior Serrano Sufier finds his pro-German doctrine 
strengthened by the Russo-British combination, which enables him to 
fan the flames of Catholic anti-bolshevik indignation that were dying 
down after the civil war, in which as a matter of historical fact the 
Bolshevik influence did perpetrate atrocities against the Church in 
Spain. Both British and American Catholics have had qualms, and 
have expressed them, about Anglo-Russian co-belligerency being pushed . 
_ to the length of an alliance, a consummation which mixes the two 
countries, the one “ Christian,” the other “ atheist,” a little too closely 
- for their comfort. 

The answer to that dilemma is at least suggested by another question : 
| namely are the British and American Catholics quite so Christian or the 
| Russian Bolsheviks quite so godless as they themselves claim to be? 
| The resolution of these many perplexities produced by the enforced 
association of the Russian system with that of the western democracies, 
and the incidental issue thrust upon the Catholic Church, will be one of 
\\ the most interesting and probably one of the most cheerful aspects of 
the world-wide revolution, political, social and religious, now being con- 
/ summated. In the meantime thecontroversy rages. An American writer, 
| Father John LaFarge, S. J., has even suggested that American help to 
Russia be specifically conditioned, “There are four things,” he writes in 
America (July 12th, 1941), “ the Soviet Government could easily do, 
| in order to show at least some semblance of religious freedom in Russia. 
| First, it could permit the instruction of youth and children in the 
_ religion of their parents, by the parents themselves and by recognised 
teachers of the respective religious bodies. Second, it could put a stop 
to anti-religious propaganda, which is now carried on as a major activity 
| oftheSoviet Government; and freedom could be given to speak and write 
in favour of religion. In the third place the clergy and religious, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, who are now imprisoned on Solovyetsky 
Island or elsewhere, could be released; and those who have been 
deported to the N.K.V.D. Labour camps brought back to their former 
places of residence ; that is to say, if any of them are still alive. Finally, 
_ permission could be given to Catholics to reopen their closed churches 
| and for the public to frequent the same.” 
| At the same time the Catholic Herald in London (August 8th, 1941) 
quotes the Pontifical Y ear-Book of the present year to show the extent 
to which the clergy of the Russian Church have been imprisoned, 
exiled or otherwise disposed of, and the resultant plight to which 
_ that Church has been reduced. What seems not yet to have been 
\ faced by Catholic opinion outside Russia is the measure of responsibility 
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that falls upon the Russian Church itself for its misfortunes. These are 
facts from the past. The future holds out the promise of reconciliation 
between Church and State, an end to the miseries jointly produced by 
them, and—not least important—a little chastisement for critical 
Catholics outside Russia, who themselves will thereby be much — 
benefited. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 
August toth, 1941. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


ENGLAND AND THE FARMER.* 


This is an important book, dealing with a central problem in the work 
of reconstructing our civilisation. It is admirable in form and beautifully 
illustrated. Mr. Adrian Bell, perhaps the most attractive of all writers on 
rural life, contributes an excellent essay on ‘‘ The Family Farm.” The three 
specialists, Sir Albert Howard, Dr. L. J. Picton and Sir George Stapledon, 
tell in simple and direct terms, the outcome of profound and prolonged study, 
exactly what the public ought to know on their special subjects, fertility, 
nutrition and reclamation of grass lands. Lord Lymington’s brilliant essay is 
based on wide knowledge and an outlook which is in essence spiritual. Mr. 
Henry Warren delights East Anglians—I am one myself—by his defence of 
corn growing. Mr. Rolf Gardiner, brilliant in attack, throws new light on the 
problem of reconstruction. Mr. Massingham writes a charming if somewhat 
romantic preface. If this book were merely a gathering together of important 
information on the rural problem, this review might stop here on a note of 
complete approval. But it purports to be a serious contribution to construc- 
tive rural policy, to give, as Mr. Massingham says, “‘ the means to be followed 
for the salvation of rural England.” In this respect it seems to mea danger- 
ous book, for, interwoven with the weft of drab facts, is a warp of coloured 
fantasy which comes in just where it ought not to be introduced, that is in 
dealing with what we may call the sociological aspects of our problem. 

Social problems, rural and otherwise, I suggest, should be approached— 
consciously and methodically—from one of two angles. We can start with 
basic principles, ethical or definitely Christian on the lines taken in the past 
by Aristotle and Aquinas and to-day by the Archbishop of York and his 
allies, or alternatively we can start with a comprehensive study of the 
material facts. However brilliant you are as a thinker, you cannot, I fear, 
solve the rural or indeed any other social problems by what may be, some- 
-what flippantly, called the “ light of nature.’’ You must go to principles or 
to facts, or preferably to both. But in this book there is no reference to basic 
principles, and I find no evidence of laborious research. I miss, too, that 
intimate practical knowledge of the steps taken in recent years in dealing 
-with rural problems in this and other countries, European and Oriental, 
which characterises the work of some other students of this subject. Want 
of research is particularly noticeable in the remarks on land tenure and 
related matters. Even when small holdings are dealt with the recent British 
settlement of 30 to 40 thousand smallholders on the land under County 
Council management is not referred to. On the other hand, the mind of one 
writer is, I gather, influenced by belief in the Chestertonian myth that the 
land of England was once in the hands of a race of peasant proprietors. 
Moreover, there is not to my mind sufficient emphasis on the fact that the 
rural problem is not merely rural. It does not seem to be realised clearly, 
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for example, that the so-called “ Tragedy of the Countryside ”’ lies in the 
towns and industrial areas. It might with advantage have been made clear 
that the rural exodus to the towns of the last 100 years, averaging perhaps 
400 persons a week, not only destroyed the natural balance between 
agriculture and the other main economic services, but also took a very large 
part in the creation of slums, poverty and unemployment. Any solution of 
the rural problem depends on approaching it from the point of view of the 
towns. There is no rural solution as such, apart from the context. The 
trouble is that readers may swallow the fantasies with the realities. 

In what is said on policy the book, admirable in all other ways, will I fear 
cause confusion in the minds of such of the general public as have followed 
| modern research on the subject—just the opposite effect that Mr. Massingham 
| hopes for. It may thus serve to undermine the work of serious students of 
rural reconstruction and thus play directly into the hands of the rich and 
powerful group hostile to widespread development of agriculture, incredibly 
skilful and subtle in propaganda, of which both Mr. Henry Warren and Mr. 
Rolf Gardiner tell us something in their essays. 

MONTAGUE FORDHAM. 


GERMANY AFTER THE WAR.* 


What to do with Germany after the War has been won and Nazism been 
destroyed is an ever-present, burning problem. Col. Minshall approaches it 
not so much from the point of view of our anti-Nazi propaganda (in which 
he is not interested) but from the conviction that we must make up our mind 
early in order to be ready when victory is won. Contrary to what the reader 
might expect from an engineer and soldier, Col. Minshall does not build up 
his case from a first-hand study of the facts. He has visited Germany twice, 
once when, Caprivi had just become Chancellor, next when Bethmann 
Hollweg had taken over. He has read much about the German problem ; 
yet, strangely enough, he has turned chiefly to books like The Pattern of 
Freedom, The Instinct of the Herd, Spiritual Values, etc., which tell him what 
the respective author thinks about the Germans rather than provide him 
with material on which to base a sound judgment. His excessive use of 
quotations thus does not altogether save the author from the charge that his 
views are somewhat second-hand. 

The reader may skip the first and larger part which gives a rambling 
account of German history and turn to Col. Minshall’s practical proposals 
for the future. His main point, of real importance, is that we cannot afford 
to leave Germany to herself. We must help her, and egg her on, to build up 
a system which will fit into the narrow frame of Europe: About disarmament 
he says but little ; it is a condition almost self-evident. Commercial flying 
too must be forbidden, and he suggests a sort of European Airways company. 
He proposes the introduction of foreign board members for all main German 
industrial enterprises and insists, without giving his reasons, on a complete 
handing over of all German patents. Reparations, he thinks, should be paid 
in goods to employ German industry for ten or fifteen years. Whether other 
countries would accept such deliveries is a question not even touched upon 
by the author. Economic collaboration in post-war Europe will be necessary. 
Germany, he maintains, cannot receive any colonies, but he does not mention 
whether we should open up equal possibilities for all nations, perhaps through 
a system similar to the one originally planned for the Congo Basin. 

The author is best in his demand fora re-education of the German people 
and it seems a pity that he has not gone deeper into this fundamental need 
which, surely, is the latch-key to all possible proposals. If he had done so, he 
would have understood the nature of Nazism which, to him, is nothing but 
the normal outcome of Prussian history, a degree or two worse. Prussia, then, 
is his real enemy, and he stresses again and again that Prussia must be 
weakened by every possible device. It must be restricted to East-Elbian 
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territory—the other German states might then choose whatever constitution _ 
they like, including totalitarian ones! This, indeed, makes strange reading. _ 
It is not so surprising, however, as the author obviously doubts the wisdom 
of self-determination in an unusual degree. Somehow his ideas belong to the ~ 


past generation and his book to 1914, not to 1941. Prussia, after all, is not 
Hitler’s Third Reich. 


It is interesting to note that Col. Minshall would give Poland East Prussia ‘ 
as well as Lithuania (if she should be inclined to join ; Russia’s position is 


not touched upon) and, perhaps, the Ukraine. Czechoslovakia, on the other 


hand, might join a German federation to counterbalance Prussia, and so 
should Austria. “Unification is the ruin of Germany,” is the slogan he © 


proposes. All this sounds very unreal and Utopian and is hardly desirable. 
What is to be welcomed, however, is the dispassionate language of this book. 
It gives much food for thought and draws attention to many questions we 
must solve in order to win both the War and the Peace. 

F: W. Pick. 


ITALY PAST AND PRESENT.* 


Here is a book which events in the last six months have at once more 
than confirmed in its central affirmations and rendered obsolete. For 
the author, obviously not superficially acquainted with the realities of 
Italian history, literature and modern life, is among the comparatively few 


English writers on things Italian who did not flirt with Fascism or take ~ 


it at its-own valuation but recognised it for a momentary perversion and 
deformation of the deep instincts of the Italian people. No less obviously 
the collapse of the Italian Empire in North and East Africa, and the com- 


plete practical annexation of Italy to the Reich achieved by Hitler, have - 


more than confirmed his excellent diagnosis. This does not imply that 
the book does not contain things of permanent value for the average person 
unacquainted with the latest scholarship. 

The chapters on the ordinary British approach to Italy, on England 
through Italian eyes, on the abyss between Machiavelli’s real thought and 
that travesty of it which is ““ Machiavellism,” especially in the form given 
to it by Mussolini, are on the whole excellent. Of course even in these 
there is much to which no Italian could easily assent. The kinship between 
Dante and Mussolini is shockingly paradoxical. To see in Dante merely 
or chiefly “savagery ’’ and to ignore that he is also the tender singer of 
Francesca, of Pia dei Colomei, of Piccarda, that he is not a blind but a very 
discerning critic and judge of clergy and Popes, is to go far astray. To 
say that to-day few read Dante is, at least so far as Italy is concerned, to 
be ignorant that there are plenty of Italians who read him every year and 
not a few who know by heart the whole sacred poem. It is not less false 
that Manzoni is read more in France than in Italy; the truth is just the 
opposite, for outside Italy Manzoni is dead. In Italy he is in prose and even 
in moral content what Dante is in poetry. His novel and poems most of us 
know almost by heart. Both are permanent purifying inspirations of 
Italian Catholic life. Similarly it is startling to read that Italy gave to the 
world few mystics, and that Saint Francis and Dante are un-Italian. Does 
our author forget Angela da Foligno, St. Catherine of Siena and St. Catherine 
of Genoa, to mention only three among the greatest ? Coming to his remarks 
about the Risorgimento, it is not true that Mazzini joined Gioberti; the 
truth is that Gioberti seceded from Mazzini. In still more recent times the 
foundation of Italian Socialism was not due to Ferri and Ferrero, who 
joined it afterwards, but to Turati and Costa. Yet our author gives a 
correct insight into the genesis of the Fascist spirit, which was an explosion 
of the worst aspects of the Paganism of the Renaissance and an emergence 
of the lowest aspects of the Italian character. 

ANGELO CRESPI. 
* Italy Militant. By Ernest Hambloch. Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 
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* INSIDE ITALY* 
When Signor Franzero belatedly climbed on to the Fascist bandwagon 


in 1930, he seemed to be assuring himself of a carefree future as London 


correspondent of the Giornaled’Italia. Fascist Italy was at the height of 


its prestige in this country, and none could foresee that Mussolini himself 
| would break the spell ten years later. In the present book, in a desultory 
_ way he gives peeps behind the Fascist scenes enough to send shudders down 
_the spines of Mussolini’s quondam adorers. There is, for instance, the 


Italian Special Commercial Envoy to London, who in 1939 boasts in his 


' cups: “I am here truly and frankly to swindle the British, and to contrive 


to bring them to destruction. These are indeed my instructions, given 


| me by the Duce himself: promise everything, make the British sign any 


contract for aeroplanes, guns, ships, anything, and never deliver one single 
thing.” Then there is the Duce himself in the toils of his latest amorous 
adventure, with a retrospect on earlier episodes. There is the ignominious 
figure of the Fascist journalist beaten up by a group of London Blackshirts 
and hushing up the outrage at the request of the Italian Embassy. When 
Signor Franzero advocated friendship with Britain after Mussolini had 
joined the Axis, the following interview took place between the journalist 
and Gayda, his editor : “ I must ask you to abstain in future from expressing 
any opinions.” ‘“‘ Even when they are a record of opinions expressed to 
me? ”’ Said Gayda: “Ifsuch opinions are in support of the British view, 
it is your duty to record them and demonstrate that they are wrong.” 
“Well, Gayda, at this rate you may as well have the London messages 


written in Rome.” ‘“ Your messages often oblige me to do so.” But 


Signor Franzero did not resign his post. Only when the Italian Embassy 
packed its traps in June 1940, he stayed behind. 

Facts and figures are given of Fascist corruption. ‘A typical case is 
that of a certain Provincial Secretary of Turin, who arrived at Turin down 
at heel, and two years later declared to the Income Tax an estate of twenty- » 
eight million lire ; and that was only what the gentleman thought it decent 
to declare.’ As regards a future liberated Italy Signor Franzero, like all 


| Fascists, throws up his hands in despair. ‘In Italy there is no one who 


could be looked upon as the leader of to-morrow.” He tells the distin- 
guished exiles now working among the Italians of America that “‘ they have 
lost touch with realities in Italy and their names have ceased to convey 
anything to the Italian people.’’ Signor Franzero himself admits that he 
has lived outside Italy for nineteen years. On his visits there he went about 
wearing the Fascist tessera. No wonder he heard little talk of anti-fascism, 
Let an English reviewer who has gone about the country without the Fascist 
emblem assure him that there are to-day in Italy many, even outside of 
prisons and concentration camps, who still revere those Italian exiles and 
long for their return. ‘‘ Claim a preternatural right to be the successor of 
Mussolini’”’ is the very last thing that any one of them would do. They 
have striven all these years in order that there shall never be a successor 
to Mussolini. 
I, M. Massey. 


THE COLOUR BAR.+ 


The subject of this book is a simple one, viz. the need of abolishing the 
legal colour bar between White and Native African peoples. But it is no 


_ ordinary book. The author has thought out for years all the deeper implica- 


tions of his thesis; he knows where he stands. Moreover, he has in effect 


| devoted his life to this question, ever since his professional career as a doctor 
' in East Africa was over. He has studied and verified his facts minutely. 
_ Africans, he believes, are not different from Whites in their “ natural endow- 


* Inside Italy. By C. M. Franzero. Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 
t+ The Colour Bay in East Africa. By Norman Leys, M.B., D.P. i a ietaor of Kenya 


and A Last Chance in Kenya). Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
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ments’; their inferiority of attainment is due solely to inferiority of — 
opportunity. : 

“Tf in Africans’ minds there is something lacking that we have, then they 

_ought to be treated differently. If they are unfitted by nature for liberty, — 
and are incapable of practising the arts of a free society, then what they need — 
and will always need is alien government, together with a Society for the — 
Prevention of Cruelty to Natives, like the societies that among us prevent 
cruelty to children and animals. If Africans’ inferiority is in some measure — 
inherent, it is criminal folly to allow them to be instructed in Christianity 
and Islam, which teach that all men, being the children of one God, are 
brothers. . . . [But] if Kikuyu and Zulu children have natures and capacities 
the same as our children have, they deserve, since they would equally profit © 
by, the same opportunities. In that case there should be no reason why they 
should not govern themselves when they grow up as our children will, except 
the lack of the opportunities that our children have.” 

If the idea of ‘‘inherent ”’ inferiority is one ground for defending the 
Colour Bar, the idea of the persistence of tribalism is another. Dr. Leys — 
regards this as a complete fallacy. Africans are involved already in the — 
modern economic system. It touches their lives at many points. What we — 
have to do is to help them to take their place in it. Dr. Leys admits quite 
candidly that, in the conditions that have arisen—whatever the cause may ~ 
be—delays and difficulties are inevitable in abolishing the Colour Bar. But 
he believes that, although these conditions have taken centuries to arise, it — 
does not in the least follow that their alteration will have to be equally slow. | 


CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. 
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A GREAT TRINITY.* 


Though the war is all pervasive, we had scarcely expected that Dr. ~ 
McLachlan, in his learned investigation of the theology of Milton, Locke and 
Newton would have been hampered by it. We read that a critical examination — 
of a manuscript in Holland, copied by Newton, is out of the question. None — 
the less it is clear that the author has spent time, thought, and trouble on a © 
matter of interest to many. The strength of this book lies in its insight no less — 
than in its scholarship. Dr. McLachlan-is at pains to show the background in 
which these three thinkers regarded the life of the soul. The fact that Milton ~ 
and Newton were Cambridge men and Locke an Oxford man possesses — 
significance. The Cambridge Platonists illustrate the outlook of men to whom ~ 
dogma is of less worth than to most children of the seventeenth century. As 
action and reaction are a law of. life, we do not greatly wonder that such — 
outstanding men as these three revolted against the intolerable dogmatism ~ 
of their respective generations. True, it happens that dogmatism is met by 
even greater dogmatism, and this of course is eminently true in the sacred — 
and secular outlook of Milton. We do not question for a moment the real — 
learning of the author, who knows the seventeenth century better than some 
of us know our own generation. But has he sufficiently allowed for the law of 
action and reaction and for the intense dislike of dogma manifested by the 
-dogmatist when the dogma is not his own? After all, orthodoxy is my doxy ~ 
and heterodoxy is yours. Now Dr. McLachlan is far removed from the ~ 
position of a dogmatist, but has he attached due weight to the reaction — 
against the dogmas of the generation he painstakingly investigates ? 

The author takes.no little trouble to show the share taken by mysticism in — 
the Zeitgeist, and indeed this is one of the original features in his striking 
piece of work. As a Unitarian one might suspect him at first sight of trying 
to prove that Milton, Locke and Newton are also Unitarians. But such 
suspicion is clearly unfounded. The mystic leanings of the three, he demon- 
strates, attest that they differed in their religious opinions with one another ~ 
as much as they differed from the faith of the Unitarians of our own day. At 


* Religious Opinions of Milton, Locke and Newton. By H. McLachlan. Manchester 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 7 
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the same time we own to the feeling that for Milton the quest of religion was 
more continuous than with Locke and Newton, the greatest mind in England 
that has ever given itself to the pursuit of science. Obviously these three were 
intrigued by the possibility of toleration, and Dr. McLachlan brings out the 
share of each in arriving at such a solution of the religious controversies of 
_the day. Clearly they differed from the orthodoxy of their day, and no less 
| clearly they differed each from the orthodoxy of the other. What solution 
was there unless the State arrived at the compromise of a passive, if not an 

| active, toleration ? Given the passive form, the active would follow in time. 
| The sad thing is that Newton ceased to publish his scientific discoveries 
| because they excited controversy. In his twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
| years he discovered the binomial theorem, the method of fluxions, the ex- 
| tension of the law of gravity to the moon, and the forces keeping the planets 


in their orb. Such a record for so young a man is one of the most amazing in 
| the whole history of thought. Yet the fear of controversy induced him to 
_ divert his attention from such matters to the explanation of the Apocalypses 
of the Old and New Testaments where his explanations were neither better 
nor worse than those of the other theologians of his age. The scientific 
silences of Newton have scarcely received the attention they deserve. Another 
matter is that the odiwm scientificwum has proved at least as dangerous to 
discovery as the odiwm theologicum. 
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ROBERT H. Murray. 


¥ * * * * 


Oil and the War (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) is a very useful book for anyone who 
wants to gain an understanding of the resources which the Axis and we can com- 
_ mandinthis war. The author, Eugéne-Marie Friedwald, the former editor ofa 
_ French petroleum review, explained the position of the Axis in the January 
issue of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. He never takes an unduly optimistic 
view, yet he shows in detail why Germany’s oil situation is so precarious and 
_ why Hitler must make desperate efforts to gain either the oilfields of the 
| Middle East or of Russia. Even then, however, he would not have reached the 

end of his troubles—formidable transport difficulties cannot be overcome 
_ overnight. If Spain should be forced into the war, andif Japan should take the 
_ plunge, the Axis oil position would be worsened rather than improved. 

M. Friedwald stresses the importance of the Rumanian oilfield for Hitler. If 
| we could bomb the refineries of Ploesti, his situation might well become 
| desperate. In the meantime, we must console ourselves with the fact that 
| plants for synthetic oil production, scattered throughout Germany, are well 
within the reach of R:A.F. bombers. They are particularly vulnerable from 
_ the air, and the more attention we can pay to them, the shorter Hitler’s 
” breath will get. M. Friedwald deals shortly with all oil producers, large and 
_ small, and it is well to bear his figures in mind when judging any new event. 
N othing, he shows, can affect the overwhelming preponderance in oil achieved 
by the Empire and the United States. 


* * * * * 


__ The Prisoner of Laeken, by Emile Cammaerts (Cresset Press. ros. 6d.), 
_ is a little masterpiece. When the Belgian army surrendered at the end of 
_ May 1940, Paul Reynaud, the French Premier, spoke bitterly of treachery, 
_ and most Englishmen, including many lovers of Belgium, believed that - 
King Leopold had let us down. That he declined the advice of his Ministers 
_ to join them in carrying on the struggle outside the country, as the rulers 
_ of Norway, Holland and Luxemburg were doing, increased the suspicion 
' with which he was regarded. Now that we know the whole story, mainly 

owing to the devoted efforts of Professor Cammaerts, a distinguished 

Belgian scholar long resident in England, the legend of treachery, pro- 

Germanism, defeatism and tepid allegiance to our common cause has died 
- away. In these poignant pages, where the whole evidence is marshalled 
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with the skill of an historian and presented with the eloquence of an accom- 
plished writer, we find the portrait of a sorely tried monarch, scrupulous 
in the performance of his duties as a neutral till the storm burst, fighting till 
it was impossible to hold out a day longer, warning his British and French 
allies of his plight (though the final warnings failed to get through), silently - 
resisting all attempts of the Nazi invaders to harness him to the wheels 
of their chariot, awaiting the day of deliverance which will surely come. 


* * * * * 


Sir George Leveson Gower (Years of Content, 858-1886. John Murray. 18s.)’ 
the nephew of the second Earl of Granville, Gladstone’s friend and Foreign 
Secretary, tells the story of his childhood and early life in an easy and often 
humorous way. His reminiscences are full of interesting portraits of the Whig 
Society and of anecdotes, often good, sometimes indifferent. What he tells 
of Jowett, the famous Master of Balliol, for instance, fails to give the reader 
the impression of a really strong and important personality. Much more 
interesting are his reminiscences of Gladstone, whose Private Secretary he 
became, fresh from Oxford, after the great victory of 1880. They are known 
to the readers of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, which published some years 
ago the memorial address Sir George gave at Hawarden. An interesting piece 
of historical information concerns the unhappy Gordon incident. When the 
author’s father, a brother of Granville and a Liberal M.P., first heard of the 
rumour that Gordon might be sent to the Sudan, he implored every Cabinet 
Minister then in London not to take this step, since he feared that Gordon’s 
religious hallucinations, coupled with his marked independence and insub- 
ordination, might lead to a catastrophe. The more difficult it is to under- 
stand how these Ministers, Granville among them, could nevertheless send 
him out, for this prediction was only too correct. What the author tells about 
Herbert Bismarck’s rudeness during his stay in England in the eighties fits 
in well with the arrogant tone of some of his dispatches to his father. The 
book makes attractive reading and one regrets that the author has thought 
it “‘advisable not to prolong the narrative beyond the date of the General 
Election of 1886.’’ He had lost his seat won in the election of 1885. 

E. E: 


* * * * * 


History under Fire, 52 Photographs of Air Raid Damage to London 
Buildings 1940-41, by Cecil Beaton, with a Commentary by James Pope- 
Hennessy (Batsford. 8s. 6d.), is a work of great and tragic interest, not only 
for Londoners and British subjects, but also for the millions of Americans — 
who love the old country and reverently cherish the incomparable monu- 
ments of our common history. The photos are first-rate, and sometimes a 
church or other building is presented before and after its damage or 
» demolition. The Commentary is fully worthy of the illustrations, for Mr. 
Pope-Hennessy is an ardent lover of London. He packs a mass of interesting 
detail into his three chapters on the Medieval and Renaissance city, Wren’s 
London and Hanoverian London. Among the damaged buildings are 
. almost all the most famous—Westminster Abbey, the Houses of Pafliament, 
the Tower, St. Paul’s, the Guildhall, the Temple, Charterhouse, Chelsea 
Hospital, ten Wren Churches, Lambeth Palace, Kensington Palace, Dr. 
Johnson’s House. The extent of the damage naturally differs, and the 
book ends on a relatively cheerful note. ‘‘ It is mainly buildings of small 
aesthetic merit (and often of no historical interest) that have been bombed. 
We must not underrate our losses, yet a walk through any section of the 
City shows how much remains. The bombers’ attack upon our London 
past has failed.” How rich “ our London past ’’ was and still is will impress 
all readers of this valuable record. Ber 


